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Dedication 


| ‘HIS BOOK is dedicated to all the men who have sung 
close harmony in the past or will sing it in the future, 
and particularly those who have endured the participation 
of the author in their quartets. The following are singled 
out for special mention: The Glee Club men of Haverford 
College, particularly Linn Seiler, Harry Doughten, Joe 
Pennypacker, Rafe Shortlidge, Stacey Beebe, Bob Atmore, 
and my harmonious classmates Eddie Winslow, Ben Eshle- 
man, Glyn Priestman, Sidney Boher, Chester Teller, John 
Scull, and Arthur Hopkins; that great Princetonian, Ken- 
neth Clark, and his comrade in song-leading, Geoffrey 
O’ Hara; such outstanding conductors of male voices as Dick 
Grant, Channing Lefebvre, Laurence Dick, Peter Olson, 
Cesare Sodero, Alberto Bimboni, Bill Bentz, Elmer Tid- 
marsh, Marshall Bartholomew, Alfred Boyce, Clarence 
Eddy, Adolph Hansen, Daniel Preston, Alfred Bergen, Earl 
Fisk, G. Loring Burwell, Frank Kasschau, Ralph Baldwin, 
and Noble Cain; the Ritz Quartet, the Flat Foot Four, the 
Singing Millmen, the Four Little Shavers, the champion 
Bartlesville Barflies, Revellers, Cavaliers, Charioteers, 
Ham Bones, Commuters, Jay Birds, Borden Milkmen, and 
other famous combinations; Frank Croxton, Lambert 
Murphy, and the others of the Old Company Hour; Bill Tay- 
lor, Carl Mathieu, and Stanley Baughman, with Judson 
House and some others of the Mendelssohn Glee Club; the 
worst quartet I ever sang in, completed by Basil Rathbone, 
John Kieran, and Franklin P. Adams on “Information, 
Please’; one of the best, in Honolulu, including George Rea 
and Alex Anderson; the various Westport foursomes, led by 


those gallant firemen Herman Steinkraus, George Tomp- 
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kins, and Bill Sperry, but not overlooking Woody Cowan, 
Allyn Marsh, Bill Prince, Gene McNerny, Freddie March, 
Jimmie Melton, and Jimmie Reid; the Dutch Treaters, espe- 
cially Jim Stanley, Ray Vir Den, Paul Parkes, Wallace Cox, 
Walter Scanlon, Joe Chase, Bill Reddick, Harry Gilbert, 
Dick Crooks, John Charles Thomas, and Fred Jagel; Clay- 
ton Old and the other executives of the Associated Glee 
Clubs; Ed Steckel and Henry Schrader of Wheeling; the 
whole Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, but especially 
O. C. Cash of Tulsa and Damon Kerby of St. Louis; the lead- 
iig spirits of New York’s annual contest, particularly Bob 
Moses, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Al Smith, Luther Stewart, 
and Jack Norworth; Hugo Kirchofer, Alexander Stewart, 
Harry Barnhart, Peter Dykema, Billy Breach, George Gart- 
lan, Paul Weaver, Frank Godwin, Floyd Davis, Saul Tepper, 
Sam Adams, Jim Wallace, John Held, Harold Levy, Joe 
Barnett, Bill Fay, Milton Cross, John Whyte, Graham 
McNamee, Howard Marsh, and finally the entire University 
Glee Club of New York, with such indefatigable harmoniz- 
ers as Jim Leyden, Roger Bird, Eddie Barber, Cass Carreau, 
Sylvie Ward, Weck Mapletoft, Squire Barber, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Dave Anderson, Biff Bates, Phil Brett, Harold Bull, 
Clarence Davies, Hugh Gaffney, Otto Hack, Bill Haskell, 
Dad Herrick, Ben and Walter Johnson, Bill Kallman, Hal 
Loskamp, Jerry Machin, Doug Miller, Percy Morningstar, 
Francis Noble, Art O’Neill, Forrest Rundell, Gov. Odell, 
Laddie Soucek, John Thurlow, Voodie Tuma, Zach Taylor, 
Chet Van Tassel, Murray Welch, Bill Whittlesey, Al Wied- 
erhold, Curly Wood, the Woodmans, Al Pickernell, Walter 
Kelley, Ray Perkins, Clarke Dailey, and Phil Wyman. If 
any names have been omitted, no lack of merit is implied. 


Preface 


ARBER SHOP BALLADS was originally published 

in 1925 by Simon & Schuster, shortly after they had 

startled the world with the Cross-Word Puzzle Books and 

inaugurated an apparently endless series of successes. The 

book and title were Dick Simon’s own idea, and we worked 

it out down in Florida, while masquerading as tennis players 
in the resort hotels. 

The original volume went in for elaborate art work, in 
colors, emphasizing the red and white of the traditional bar- 
ber pole, and there was a good deal of laborious humor, 
dragging in far-fetched references to tonsorial details which 
really had nothing to do with the subject. About all that seems 
worth preserving of that first edition is the charmingly per- 
sonal Foreword by the late Ring Lardner, who was himself 
a barber shop harmonizer of parts (mostly low bass). Some 
of the smaller pictures are also included here. Otherwise this 
is a brand new book, dedicated to the thousands who seem to 
take their harmonizing quite seriously today. 

In those days the barber shop quartet was a joke, and gen- 
erally not a very good one. Now it is a national institution, 
with considerable support from radio and the movies. The 
humorous angle is still present, and, it is hoped, will never 
be eliminated. Barber shop harmonizers know they are being 
funny, but they keep as straight a face over their hobby as the 
most ardent stamp collector. They rejoice in the discovery 
of a new chord, and they agonize over the abortive efforts of 
a combination that does not quite click. They have even 
formed a national Society for the Preservation and Encour- 
agement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, whose 
initials defy pronunciation even in these highly alphabetical 
days. Their coat of arms includes a male quartet rampant 
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and a shaving-mug couchant, backed by the eternal solidity 
of the barber’s pole itself. Their ringleader and hardest 
worker in the cause of harmony is O. C. Cash, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, whose oily territory seems to have had the effect of a 
lubricant on countless voices within a radius of hundreds of 
miles. This unique organization, whose annual convention 
receives national recognition by the press, has accepted 
Barber Shop Ballads as its official song book, and its indi- 
vidual members have contributed much to the pages of this 
_edition.* 

But barber shop harmony is by no means limited to the 
oil fields of Oklahoma. All over the country the old custom 
of close harmony has been revived, and barber shop quartet 
contests are now a recognized form of entertainment and 
competition. (The Keith theatres held one of the earliest of 
these contests, but ruined it by admitting mixed foursomes, 
with the finals at the New York Hippodrome exhibiting the 
gruesome sight of two men and two women singing the quar- 
tet from Rigoletto!) 

New York’s Park Commissioner Robert Moses did the 
thing in the right style. His contests became an annual event, 
first in Central Park and later in the stadium at Randall’s 
Island, usually preceded by a parade of old-fashioned ve- 
hicles, mostly horse-drawn, with all the participants in the 
costumes of the Gay Nineties or earlier. The author had the 
pleasure of serving as a judge in the first three of these con- 
tests, along with such devotees of barber shop harmony as Al 
Smith and Luther Stewart, President of the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Association, both able to hold their own in any impromptu 
quartet. 


* A discussion of this whole subject will be found in the author’s Music for Fun 
(Whittlesey House), pp. 101-2. 
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Oglebay Park, in Wheeling, West Virginia, is making 
an annual feature of a similar contest, held outdoors, with the 
same emphasis on proper costuming and an elaborate stage 
setting representing an actual barber shop of the past, where 
the individual shaving-mugs constituted a town’s most exclu- 
sive club membership list. Edwin Steckel and Henry 
Schrader have been the leading spirits in the Oglebay Park 
contests. 

At this writing the greatest of all national contests in bar- 
ber shop quartet singing is scheduled for mid-July, 1940, at 
the New York World’s Fair, where Harvey Gibson, Mayor 
LaGuardia and their efficient colleagues will act as hosts to 
all the outstanding harmonizers of the country, survivors of 
preliminary sectional competitions throughout the United 
States. 

Naturally every active glee club today has a barber shop 
quartet, and in many cases there are several, developing a 
distinct and healthy rivalry. The University Glee Club, in 
New York, is perhaps the most richly endowed in this respect, 
and its annual contest for a massive silver cup (regularly 
filled and drained by contestants and listeners) produces 
some really impressive singing, for which the old Ham Bone 
and Commuters’ Quartets, and such individuals as Roger 
Bird, Jim Leyden, Sylvie Ward, Cass Carreau, and Squire 
Barber still serve as models. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Philadelphia’s Orpheus 
Club, and many others have quartets of which they are proud. 
There are also independent quartets all over America, one of 
the best of which originated in Honolulu with Alex Ander- 
son, composer of many Hawaiian songs, and George Rea, 
now President of the New York Curb Exchange, as promi- 
nent members. 
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Like the automobile and the radio, barber shop harmony 
has come to stay. Therefore it is imperative that this new ver- 
sion of an already established book be made as practical as 
possible. Most of the persiflage has been omitted, and the 
arrangements are guaranteed really to sound like something 
if properly performed. But first we pay respectful attention 
to one of America’s greatest humorists, a man who could 
laugh at human foibles and absurdities even when serious 
matters enraged him—Ring Lardner, whose Foreword was 
a feature of the original edition. 


Introduction by Ring Lardner 


HIS WRITER, if Arthur Brisbane will pardon the ex- 

pression, was on reading the page proofs of Mr. Spaeth’s 
book first struck by the omission from same of all reference 
to the song popularly known as Honey, the real title of which, 
I believe, is Honey That I Love So Well. (In fact, I’m sure 
that must be the real title because the writer of what might 
laughingly be termed the lyric had such a That I Love So 
W ell complex that he certainly could not have left it off the 
title page.) You kiddies of thirty-five and under probably 
never heard all the words to the song, so I will copy a verse 
and chorus, as I remember them, for no reason: 


Way down South in the land of roses, there’s a Honey that I 
love so well, 

She’s the sweetest bud among all them posies, is this Honey 
that I love so well. 

I lost my heart to her one day, and I ain’t ashamed to tell 

That I been true to her ever since, to this Honey that I love 
so well, 
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Chorus: 


Honey, Honey, bless your heart, 
My Honey that I love so well. 

I done been true, my gal, to you, 
To my Honey that I love so well. 


I know nothing about the author except that he was a man 
of few words. This song, I mean the chorus of it, has always 
been almost as popular as Mandy Lee in the so-called singing 
in which I have taken part or parts, and has roused my homi- 
cidal yearnings fully as often as Mandy. The dissension that 
almost invariably occurs on that you in Honey is even more 
serious than the schism which usually marks the next to the 
last Lee in Mandy; and besides that, the person who is leading 
Honey generally sings G on the last Jove instead of F, which 
is correct (I am presuming that the song is sung in the con- 
ventional two flats, though it was written in four). 

Only once in my radiant career as a harmonizer have I 
been in an unpremeditated quartet in which everybody was 
right on these two songs. That was at Ithaca and the other 
three warblers were members of the Cornell Glee Club. How 
I happened to be singing with them will remain my secret 
and theirs. On no other occasion have I got through either 
piece without hankering to throttle one or all of my accom- 
plices. (To set right any reader who may be thinking “Per- 
haps this guy ain’t so good himself,” I will state with becoming 
modesty just what kind of quartetter I am. Well, friends, I 
am what you might call the Pat Flaherty of song. Pat, you 
may not remember, had a curve ball that broke about an inch 
and a fast ball that the other players could not mention with- 
out getting the giggles. But Pat always knew what he was 
doing. Now my voice is virtually a nonentity. You see what 


I mean.) 
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Anyway, I didn’t understand at first why Sig, as I think 
of him in my softer moments, left the Honey song out, but it 
later occurred to me that he thought best not to remind any- 
body of it. Like corn liquor and co-educational poker games, 
it generally results in a brawl. I have sung the lead, tenor, 
baritone and bass to it correctly and, as an experiment, incor- 
rectly, and have never, with the exception noted, been able to 
reach an agreement with all the others on that you. 

Recently in Miami, Florida, I was in a quartet composed 
of two tenors, four leads, myself bass and Reinald Werren- 
rath baritone (oh yes, I have “sung” with Werrenrath) and 
one of the leads started Honey and Werrie, as he is known in 
the Bronx, looked at me and I looked at him and we tacitly 
covenanted to hold back on the you and allow the leads and 
tenors to get comfortably parked before we chose our stalls. 
Will you believe that the tenors, like experts at tick-tack-toe, 
or however you spell it, so carefully selected their note that 
they left us no place to go without turning the whole thing 
sour? All we could do was join the leads and cause a traffic 
congestion in the vicinity of the tonic. | 

Another thing Sig has omitted is a list of punishments, 
chastisements and oaths which are considered legal in the 
case of : 


1. A tenor who, being the only tenor, takes a high tonic in- 
stead of a third for his finishing note 

2. A lead who says he knows a song when he doesn’t 

3. A man who thinks there is nothing to baritone except 
winding up on the fifth 

4. A man who thinks bass is just the lead, two, three or six 
octaves lower 

5. A tenor who would rather sing baritone 

6. And a girl who sings tenor and says it’s alto. 
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Otherwise I think this is a great book and we’d get along 
a whole lot better if all you boys would concentrate and try 
to learn the lessons it teaches. Though I know in my heart 
that you can’t expect study or concentration from a tenor.* 


Rinc W. LarpDNER. 
Great Neck, L. I., 


May, 1925. 
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Barber Shop Ballads 


O ANYONE who has ever taken part in barber shop 

harmony the term has a very definite meaning. In its 
strictest application it refers to the music of a male quartet, 
singing preferably by ear, using rather “close” harmony, 
with the first tenor always singing above the melody. The 
melody is carried by the “lead,” who is generally the second 
tenor and sometimes the first bass. 

Why such impromptu singing should be associated with a 
barber shop is still a mystery to many people, even though they 
may recognize the type of harmony thus described, and par- 
ticularly the “barber shop chords” which consistently appear 
at the close, when the lead usually holds the final note while 
the other voices move around it. 

Whether this type of harmonizing actually originated in 
barber shops is open to question. But this much is certain, 
that many of the southern barbers were and still are Negroes, 
and it is only natural that they should have formed quartets 
and sung together in their leisure time. Jacksonville, Florida, 
definitely claims the honor of having sponsored the first bar- 
ber shop quartets, and possibly the claim is justified. 

If a touch of scholarship is desired at this point, it may be 
noted that the barber shops of Elizabethan England were 


equipped with musical instruments “for the convenience of 
I 
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waiting customers.”’ Milton mentions them in his Areo pagit- 
ica (a learned treatise on censorship), and it was evidently 
quite common fora gentleman to play a bit on the lute or viol, 
in anticipation of the “Next” call, where a few centuries later 
he would have been reading the Police Gazette or back num- 
bers of Puck and Judge. 

In any case, barber shop harmony contains the elements 
of folk music, particularly in its improvisational character. 
Its technique is of the naive and spontaneous type, and its 
_ effects may well be associated with the natural music of the 
Negroes themselves. Whatever its origin, it represents a dis- 
tinct style, with social values perhaps outweighing those of 
musical significance. 

Anyone who has attended a party where inhibitions were 
gradually removed will remember that the almost inevitable 
result of this freedom from self-consciousness was an out- 
break of song, particularly on the part of the males, and this 
music invariably took the form of “close harmony” of the 
barber shop variety. One lead, or melody singer, plus a tenor 
of doubtful range but superb confidence, was enough to start 
it, and even though a complete quartet never actually came to 
pass, the results were eminently satisfactory to those who 
were thus expressing themselves. If any of the guests didn’t 
like it, they moved to a discreet distance and played bridge. 

Something in the way of barber shop harmony is possible 
with almost any combination of voices, although its full 
flowering is limited to the well-balanced male quartet, unac- 
companied. Two voices are enough to achieve some of the 
effects, and three frequently have to do for lack of a bass or 
baritone. If there is a duplication of parts, no harm is done, 
and if practically everybody wants to sing tenor, as sometimes 
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happens, the melody simply has to be imagined, as in modern 
swing. Girls can join in if they wish, anda strong alto voice is 
more valuable than a timid, falsetto tenor. 

While barber shop harmony can thus be considered end- 
lessly flexible, and open to any number of participants of 
both sexes, the serious purpose of this book, if any, is to en- 
courage and help the legitimate combinations of tenor, lead, 
baritone, and bass that may fairly, if sometimes optimistically, 
be called male quartets. They are not asked to turn their sing- 
ing into drudgery or to aspire to professional perfection. 
Butif they would like to achieve generally satisfactory results, 
and perhaps go a little beyond the conventional harmonies of 
tradition, they may find the materials in these pages worth 
their attention. Barber shop harmony need not lose its spon- 
taneity merely because all four singers have taken the trouble 
to learn definite parts and stick to them. 

If four men can get together fairly regularly, perhaps 
with understudies for all four parts, so that they may occa- 
sionally sing as a double quartet, they can develop a surpris- 
ing repertoire of close harmony, all of which will delight their 
own souls and some of which may be worthy even of public 
performance. If all four are in the same line of business or 
work for the same company, so much the better. Their com- 
mon interest may even suggest a name by which they will 
become widely known. 

Congeniality is important in making up such a quartet, 
but even more important are the balance, range, and quality 
of the voices. First comes the second tenor, who generally 
carries the air and is therefore the outstanding singer of the 
four. His voice should be strong and confident, but not harsh 
or rasping. He must have a clear enunciation, for the under- 
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standing of the words depends largely on his diction. Need- 
less to say, his sense of pitch must be accurate, and this applies 
to all the other voices as well, for singing out of tune is the one 
unforgivable sin in a male quartet. 

The first tenor should have a lighter and higher voice than 
that of the lead, and an occasional bit of falsetto will do no 
harm. He regularly sings above the melody (most commonly 
a third above), but he seldom has to go higher than a G, al- 
though the command of an A or B-flat is valuable at times. A 
sweetness of quality is desirable in the first tenor. Any hard- 
ness of tone or nasal tendency is sure to be resented. Both of 
the tenors (in fact, all four voices) should be quite free from 
the “wobble” or vibrato that characterizes the singing of so 
many professional soloists. 

The first bass, or baritone, should be the best musician of 
the four, as his part is generally the most difficult. The range 
is not likely to be large, but the quality should be good, and 
the sense of pitch very accurate. The “bary” is consistently ~ 
called upon to sing the trickiest intervals, whose accuracy 
will make or break a barber shop chord. An unerring ear and 
great musical confidence are valuable assets in a baritone. 
The world is full of instinctive tenors, but natural baritones 
are tare. % 

For the low bass, a solidity of tone and impressive reso- 
nance are needed, and this can well be the heaviest voice of the 
four. The bass is the foundation of the quartet. He must be 
able to give his lowest tones a carrying quality that will com- 
pete on equal terms with the far easier and more audible regis- 
ter of the upper voices. Ifa bass can sing a solid low F, it will 


* Baritones should be warned against the tendency to take sudden jumps into what 
is really a tenor part, as in “‘pass the time away” in the Levee or Railroad song. When a 
baritone does so, he merely forces the tenor to change his act, and there should at least be 
an understanding between them. 
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generally be found sufficient, although an E is helpful, and 
there may be times when the real Russian effect of basso pro- 
fundo or counterbass would sound positively sensational. 

In general, however, an octave and a third is ample range 
for any of the four voices. This would carry the bass from low 
F to A at the top of the bass clef, and the baritone from per- 
haps C to E. The lead usually covers about the same range as 
the baritone, but figured and written as in the treble clef. At 
the top of the quartet the first tenor seldom sings below the 
treble A or B and can go as high as he wishes. His range is 
actually the smallest of the four, but it stays pretty consistently 
in the clouds. Most of the time he is singing about a third 
above the lead, whereas the bass moves about an octave below 
this melody-carrier, with the baritone half-way between the 
two. 

This relationship is accurately illustrated by the simple 
tonic chord in C Major (the only one whose name has any 
real significance in a barber shop). Here the second tenor 
takes the lead with the key-note C, which is duplicated exactly 
an octave below by the second bass. (It looks like two octaves 
in the notation, but actually sounds the same as middle C writ- 
ten for a male voice in the treble clef.) The baritone, or first 
bass, fills in the harmony with the interval of the fifth, or G, 
while the first tenor is an exact third above the melody note, 
on E. (See the opening chord in the illustration below.) 

The same relationship holds good for the tonic chord in 
any key, with the melody and bass always on the key-note, an 
octave apart, the baritone a fifth above the bass (C to G being 
five notes, CDEFG), and the tenor a third above the lead (C 
to Ebeing three notes, CDE). The commonest keys in barber 
shop harmony are B-flat and G, with A-flat, A, and C to add 
variety if desired. Other keys are really unnecessary, and 
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merely cause a confusion of sharps and flats. Here are the 
tonic chords in these common keys: * 


The tonic chord, with the melody and bass on the key-note, 
is almost bound to be the closing harmony of any conven- 
tional four-part song, and one of the tricks of barber shop 
singing is to embellish this chord so that it does not stand out 
in naked purity, but is approached gradually through a veil 
of moving parts. his is what is meant by the notorious “bar- 
ber shop ending.” No barber shop quartet in history has ever 
been guilty of landing right smack on a tonic chord and stay- 
ing there for the three, four, or five beats of the final harmony. 


* If these chords are played on the piano, it is best to play the upper two notes an 
octave lower, representing the actual sound of male voices. This applies to all such 
harmonizations and arrangements. 
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The least it can do is to let the tenor and baritone move a half- 
tone up or down, while the lead and bass hang on to their key- 
notes. This is practically the same as an Amen effect, and if 
the baritone moves up a whole tone instead of only a half, the 
sacred sound is unmistakable. 

With such simple changes as a starting-point, merely add- 
ing a little color and variety to a sustained chord, there is prac- 
tically no limit to the experiments that can be made by four 
ambitious and imaginative singers in their determination not 
to let a common chord be heard more than momentarily, if 
at all. 

Barber shop harmony really begins at the end and works 
backwards. If a quartet is well equipped with “wicked” end- 
ings, the body of its music may be fairly conventional. It is 
the close that leaves the final fragrance of the barber shop, 
and if this be beautifully flavored with a nostalgic aroma, it 
matters little what has gone before. The most obvious har- 
monies are forgotten in a really subtle finish. 

The first and most practical advice, therefore, to actual 
and potential singers of barber shop ballads is: Get up plenty 
of good endings. Know them by heart and by number, so that 
you can introduce them at a moment’s notice, to the amaze- 
ment of every listener. It is the final effect that counts. But 
once you know even a fair number of these harmonies, you 
will find that they can be introduced also at certain points on 
the way, lending a new interest and variety to all your har- 
monizing. 

The tonic chord is the commonest finish to all music, bar- 
ber shop or otherwise, and in a majority of cases it is also the 
opening harmony. Geoffrey O’Hara’s popular medley 4 
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Little Close Harmony begins with two tonic chords a whole 
tone apart, each preceded by two introductory notes: 


But he soon goes into more individual combinations of the 
kind generally known as “swipes.” 

Here is another term in the barber shop vocabulary whose 
origin and meaning are obscure. The word “swipes” is gen- 
erally interpreted as covering any chords outside of the three 
that are most common in music, technically known as the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant. For the moment it is 
enough to realize that the first of these is built on the key-note, 
or tonic, the second on the fifth step of the scale, known as the 
dominant, and the third on the fourth step, or subdominant. 

In “close harmony” the dominant practically always ap- 
pears with the seventh interval added (so as to give four sepa- 
rate notes to the chord) and is therefore called the “dominant 
seventh.” These chords of the dominant (with and without 
_ the seventh) and subdominant look like this, in the most con- 
venient keys of barber shop harmony: 
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A close relationship of keys will immediately be noticed. 
The dominant of C is the tonic in the key of G, and the sub- 
dominant of C is the tonic of F. But when you are in the key 
of G, the subdominant is built upon C (a fourth above the 
key-note) and the dominant upon D (a fifth above). These 
close and consistent relationships make it easy to pass from 
one key to another, and actually a majority of all harmonies 
represent one of these three fundamental chords in various 
keys, always coming back to the “home” key of the start and 
finish. 

When barber shop chords go in for “minor,” “dimin- 
ished,” or “augmented” intervals (terms which will soon be 
explained), they stand out as highly original and thus merit 
the title of “swipes,” suggesting something stolen from the 
altars of the gods. 

But even the simple chords are subject to “inversions,” 
which somewhat alter their effect. The tonic chord, for in- 
stance, can be sung in three ways, depending on the position 
of the melody note: 
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Dominant seventh chords 
can be arranged like this, in 
the commonest keys of barber 
shop harmony: 


And here are the three 
positions of the subdominant, 
immediately on the left, again 
shown in the keys most 
commonly used by barber 
shoppers. 

These “inversions” are particularly effective when the 
voices slide into them simultaneously. Actually they sound 
like entirely different chords. 

All this may sound rather technical, although it is really 
quite simple once you hear the chords and realize how they 
sound. For convenience it may be best just to call the tonic 
chord No. 1, the dominant seventh No. 2, and the subdomi- 
nant No. 3. (You can also use letters, small a, b, and c, to indi- 
cate the position or “inversion” in which the chord is sung.) 

The term “minors” is rather loosely used in barber shop 
harmony to indicate almost anything that is not a clear and 
clean major chord. Geoffrey 
O’ Hara’s “minor chords,” for 


instance, are actually a sub- 
dominant, a dominant seventh, 
and an inverted seventh in suc- 
cession. But the effect is of 
definite originality: 

Strictly speaking, a minor chord must drop the interval 
of the third by half a tone, making it minor instead of major. 
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For instance, E is the third above C. (Just count the letters, 
with C as number I and D as number 2.) The C Major chord 
must contain the note E somewhere, but the C Minor chord 
makes it E-flat. Here are the minor chords in barber shop 
keys, each in its three positions: * 


An interval changes from major to minor when it is 
dropped or “flatted” half a tone. On certain tones an even 
closer harmony can be secured by “diminishing” the interval, 
that is, subtracting another half-tone, and this diminished 
harmony is most commonly used with the seventh. (Actually 
the seventh in a dominant chord is always a minor interval, 
not a major one.) The seventh in the key of C is B, and turn- 
ing this seventh from major to minor would make it B-flat. 
Now if you drop it another half-tone, you get A, or the sixth 
step in the scale of C Major. Therefore, to “diminish” the 
seventh you have to take the extra half-tone off the bottom in- 


* The third inversion can be sung high or low, according to which is more conven- 
ient. In the high position, the bass can go up an octave or stay on the low key-note, as 
preferred. 
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stead of the top, making the bass note C-sharp instead of C. 
“Diminished sevenths” in various keys and inversions look 


like this: 
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Any quartet will at once recognize them by ear as among the 
most insidious and fascinating of “swipes.” 

One other fancy touch that appears frequently in barber 
shop harmony is ‘“‘augmentation” of an interval, which raises 
it by half atone, the exact opposite of “diminishing.” It occurs 
most commonly on the fifth, and again the confirmed barber 
shoppers will recognize one of their favorite effects. The fifth 
above C is G, which becomes G-sharp when raised half a tone, 
or augmented. Here is how the augmented fifth looks in vari- 
ous keys: 


Instinctive harmonizers will sing all these intervals with- 
out really knowing what they are doing. They will use tonic, 
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dominant, subdominant, and minor chords freely, with an 
occasional diminished or augmented interval, and if it sounds 
all right, that is all that matters. The whole material of barber 
shop harmony is actually in these few basic patterns. The 
trick is to know how and when to use them, and what are the 
most effective combinations and progressions. 

Often this is a mere matter of taste, and most quartet music 
can be sung in half a dozen different ways without breaking 
any laws or violating tradition. Such improvised harmony 
should not be bound by rules in any case. If the quartet itself 
is satisfied, that is the main point. Let the listener take it or 
leave it; 

It may be assumed that there will always be at least one 
person around who can read notes and, if necessary, play 
them on the piano. But once these combinations are mastered, 
the piano should be eliminated and everything sung unac- 
companied. Even without a piano or pianist, it is not difficult 
to figure out how the four parts will sound. Barber shoppers 
are ear-singers by nature, but there is no law against their 
learning to read music at some stage of their careers. So here 
are some more barber shop endings, progressing to quite 
elaborate combinations. Once you have these under control, 
it will be an easy matter to tackle complete songs of various 
types with all the imagination and technique at your com- 
mand. 

While these barber shop endings can be sung in any key 
(the choice depending on the range of the song itself), they 
are given here in the convenient key of G, which does not 
demand any unusually high or low range from the top and 
bottom voices and should generally prove most comfortable 
all around. This key also has a simple signature of only one 
sharp (F), which makes it quite easy to read. 
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Presumably you are already familiar with the easy end- 


change in the 


99 


“Amen 


with only the slight 
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ings given above 


in the key of 
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Here they are again 


baritone and tenor parts. 


with a few extra suggestions: 


» 


G 


ch three of the four parts 


move (but still only to one extra tone and back again): 


Here are some endings in whi 
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The next step is to move all four voices simultaneously, 
but being careful that the bass never duplicates the melody 


note except on the tonic: 
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Here are some endings of still greater flexibility, 
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53 


52 


51 


50 


You might also experiment with some blue and modern end- 


eventually breaking all the rules of conven- 


ings like these, 


tional harmony: 
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Perhaps the most characteristic of all barber shop music, 
and certainly the easiest to sing, is what might be called the 
“echo” type of harmony. This does not refer to the echoes 
that are sometimes heard from the neighbors when a quartet 
, shut up!” and 


goes a bit sour, like “Awful !” “———_ —— 
so on.” 

The “echo” school of barber shop singing is simply the 
type of arrangement in which one voice sings the first line, 
which is then echoed in harmony by the other voices. The 
perfect model of the echo school is of course the classic Sweet 
Adeline, which has justly been accorded the proud position 
of a barber shop national anthem. But the echo effects occur 
in a number of other close harmony favorites, notably How 
Dry I Am, And When I Die (with the parody, There Was a 
Goat), and Say Au Revoir but Not Good-bye. All of these 
songs have a common melodic pattern which goes back to the 
old Westminster Chime, as played by Big Ben in London, 
and generally considered the creation of Handel, who thus 
becomes a most significant contributor to barber shop ballads. 


Four Notes Heard Round the World 


HE Westminster Chime (familiar through grand- 

father’s clocks and clock towers all over the world) has 
a pattern of four notes, in various arrangements, of which 
these are the commonest: 


*C. T. Martin’s Handbook for Adeline Addicts (privately printed) gives some 
interesting details of such echoing comment. 
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Compare with these the basic patterns of Sweet Adeline, 
How Dry I Am, and Say Au Revoir but Not Good-bye: 


Sweet A - de - line, — 


Say au Re -voir,_ Howdry I_ am, 


The great advantage of these echo songs is that the har- 
monies all fall naturally into the forms of barber shop end- 
ings, so that if you are fairly familiar with such endings you 
can immediately introduce quite a variety of impressive and 
fascinating effects. 


Concerning Sweet Adeline 


Sweet Adeline (actually You’re the Flower of My Heart, 
Sweet Adeline) is not nearly so old a song as some people 
think. It was published in 1903 by M. Witmark & Sons, and 
its copyright is still strictly protected. A postal clerk named 
Richard Gerard wrote the words, and the music 1s by Harry 
Armstrong, who is still active on Broadway as a performer 
and a manager of artists. One of his favorite acts is to sing the 
verse of Sweet Adeline, which practically nobody knows, 
and then lead the audience in the immensely popular chorus. 
Adeline’s name, by the way, was originally Rosalie. It was 
changed to its present synthetic form chiefly for the sake of 
singing quality. Unquestionably the final syllable, /:ne, per- 
mits a sustained tone which would be impossible with a mere 
ee sound. Many barber shop singers change the second syl- 
lable from the neutral e to a resonant 0, and that is their priv- 
ilege if it makes them happier. 

While the complete music of Sweet Adeline cannot be 
printed here (it can be bought at any music store), a few sug- 
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gestions on the harmonizing are in order. The echo to the 
opening line is usually a regular four-note barber shop end- 
ing. Nos. 44 and 49 are perhaps the commonest (with the 
lead and bass sustained if preferred), but you can try 46 or 50 
or 51 if you are in an experimental mood. (The opening note 
of each phrase is of course the single G of the lead. ) 

There are two schools of thought on the subject of these 
echoes. One argues that the leading voice must remain stead- 
fastly on the final note of the solo phrase, while the other 
voices sing around it. The other and bolder theory is that the 
lead should move along with the rest, for the sake of greater 
variety and excitement. Take your choice, but be sure that 
all four singers know which system you are following. 

It is generally agreed that the opening line should be sung 
either by one voice (the lead) or by all the voices in unison. 
The harmony must come in by contrast, in the form of the 
echo. If any voice tries to insert a feeble tenor, bass, or bari- 
tone on this opening enunciation of Sweet Adeline’s immor- 
tal name, suppress it immediately. Adeline deserves at least 
the temporary purity of a chaste melodic line, undisturbed by 
the immediate aggression of gregarious males. 

Having harmoniously echoed 
the praise of Sweet Adeline in the 
first line, you are confronted with 
fresh problems in the second. The 
solo phrase “My Adeline” is 
simple enough (but don’t let any- 
one get ahead of time witha prema- 
ture “for you I pine,” which comes 
later) .* 


* Try also to resist the temptation to harmonize on the ‘‘Adeline.” It’s too early 
for that. 
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The second set of echoes practically forces the leading 
voice to move with the others, for the interval of the sixth be- 
low the key-note is not easily sustained without crude duplica- 
tions in some other voice. It can be done in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 


But far more satisfactory results are achieved with a four-part 
progression to a new key, particularly as the tenor almost 
always wants to jump to the octave above the sixth which has 
just been sung by the lead. It can be done neatly and effec- 
tively in any of the following ways: 


Notice that the melody note, which was originally the sixth in 
the scale, becomes a perfect fifth in the new major chord at 
which the echo arrives. A minor seventh can be inserted in 
this chord if desired, and this happens to be also the opening 
note of the third line and the tonic of the original key. 
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The echoes to “at night, dear heart” do not offer much 
choice, being necessarily based on a simple dominant chord, 
with the seventh of the original key as the melody note, to 
which the tenor immediately adds the dominant seventh. The 
following are the most practical possibilities: 


In the next line a difference of opinion raises its ugly head. 
The solo phrase is sung in these three different ways: 


For you I pine, 


Since the first example represents the way Mr. Armstrong 
wrote it, why not stick to that? 

The echo is also open to argument, the main question be- 
ing whether the melody note should remain as the fifth in the 
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tonic chord, or whether it should become the basis of a domi- 
nant chord with the seventh. The first is simpler and more 
conventional, but the second offers more excitement, partic- 
ularly as it can be approached by some really ravishing 
diminished sevenths. Try all the variants and see which you 
prefer: 


The melody now goes back to the opening phrase, and it is 
not a bad idea to use a new set of echoes instead of repeating 
the harmonies used at the start. If the quartet originally sings 
No. 44 or 45, a nice variety will be secured on the repetition 
with No. 500r51. Nos.54 and 55 are also recommended. 

Approaching the climax, it is well to decide between 
“flower” and “idol,” which seems a moot question, although 
Mr. Gerard definitely wrote “flower.” It is also uncertain 
whether this phrase should be sung with or without harmony. 
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Strictly speaking, it is not a solo, and it happens that some 
grand barber shop effects can lead to the climactic “heart.” 
Try these on your tonsils and then give thanks that you have 
some voice left: * 


you’re the flow-er of 


After this there is danger of an anticlimax, but you can 
still doll up the final “Sweet Adeline” if you wish, by refusing 
.to remain conventional, and of course there is a wide choice 
of real barber shop endings for the actual close. (The orig- 
inal version puts a little vocal shake on the start of the final 
“Adeline.” ) Take a look at these possible name values and 
then decide which is worthiest of our lady of harmony: 

* The final harmony was a favorite with the Ritz Quartet, which won New York’s 


first barber shop quartet contest, for which the prize cups were awarded by Grover 


Whalen himself. 
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For the final harmonic blessing, ending No. 56 or 57 is 


suggested, particularly if num- 


bers 54 and 55 have already been 


used. It is also customary to add 
the line “And she lives down in 


our alley” (from Henry Carey’s 
Sally in Our Alley) to this or 


almost any other piece of close 


harmony. So why not do so now? 


a 


Down in Our Al 
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Honor I Am 


OMPARED with the rather elaborate harmonization of 

Sweet Adeline suggested in the preceding pages, the 

full length of How Dry I Am, which follows, may seem con- 

ventional and mild. But it is a logical beginning, musically 

and spiritually, and may well be tackled before a quartet has 

reached the uninhibited state necessary for the freest and most 
spontaneous harmonizing. 

It is not generally realized that How Dry I Am is origi- 
nally a thoroughly respectable hymn tune, O Happy Day. 
(Hence the common nickname for members of the Day 
family.) It may also be significant that How Dry I_ Am and 
Sweet Adeline are really two opposite versions of the West- 
minster Chime pattern, the first starting at the bottom and the 
second at the top. So it is quite logical that any group starting 
a session of close harmony with How Dry I Am should in- 
evitably end with Sweet Adeline. 

The echo technique is again in full force with How Dry 
I Am, and once more it should be insisted that the opening 
phrase be sung asa solo or in unison and echoed in harmony. 
Assuming that this classic is sung at a rather experimental 
- point in the proceedings, it may be well not to try for too much 
in the first echo progression. Number 44 should be adequate, 
» with 45 and 47 as possibilities. 

Be careful again to avoid any 
suggestion of harmony on the 
repetition of the clarion call of 
thirst, and be sure that your sec- 
ond echo tops the first. Number 
48 can be recommended as a nice 
contrast, not too difficult. The 
drier the singers, the more liquid 


should be their notes. 
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The third phrase, ending on the second step of the scale, 
leads necessarily to the No. 2 or dominant chord, but this can 
be approached in several ways, like a slam bid at bridge. 
Look them over and take your pick: 


On the final “How dry I am,” harmony is permissible, 
and even to be encouraged, although the stark alternation of 
solo and echo may be maintained to the bitter end. The har- 
monization of this final appeal presents the following obvi- 
ous possibilities, in addition to the one given in the complete 
score below: 
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With such a progression already so close to the effect of a 
barber shop ending, it may be advisable to vary the actual 
close with something a little off the beaten track. The glzs- 
sando whine of a Hawaiian steel guitar can be suggested by 
a concerted slide to first one and then another inversion of the 
tonic chord, as below, with a few more of the Amen possibil- 
ities permissible in view of the ancestry as well as the spiritual 
atmosphere of How Dry I Am: 
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And here, finally, is a practical and effective arrangement 
of the traditional wail of the parched gullet. 


How dry I  am!How dry I. am! How dry I am! How dry I 


am! No-bod-y knows, no-bod- y knowshow dry I am,howdry I 


Say Au Revoir but Not Good-bye 


HE third of the echo triumvirate stemming directly 

from the Westminster Chime is Harry Kennedy’s Say 
Au Revoir but Not Good-bye, published in 1893 by E. T. 
Paull. Its opening solo is exactly the same as “How dry Lam” 
played backwards, and literally quotes one line of the com- 
mon ancestor in London. (See illustration, p. 18.) 
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The echoes can be pretty much the same as those used for 
the close relatives of this song. It is the least familiar of the 
three, and can therefore be treated conventionally, like a com- 
parative stranger. Why not learn both the verse and the 
chorus of this old favorite? The words have the real flavor of 
the not so Gay Nineties. It is no longer necessary to print 
them on the echoes. Everybody ought to know the trick by 
this time. So here is a complete quartet arrangement of Say 
Au Revoir but Not Good-bye: 
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love must not lead, __________ Whatmighthave been, ______ had fate de- 
ee ust be our. last, ‘The word is spoke, —___———_ the die is 
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Poe had we not met, —»—s«I_ Jov’d you then, I love you yet, I. love you yet. 


And When I Die ana The Goat 


LOGICAL companion to all these descendants of Big 

Ben is that universally known echo song usually fitted 

with the definitely non-temperance words beginning “And 

when I die” and also serving for The Goat and other parodies. 

The text is here an important item and therefore the two most 

common sets of words are given, with routine echoes which 

can be varied along the lines previously suggested. The main 

thing is to keep the echoes from growing monotonous within 
the limits of a single interpretation. 


And when I die, and when I die, don’t bur-y me 
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will keep, my bones will 


There was a man (there was a man), now please take note (now please 
take note) 

There was a man (there was, etc.) , who had a goat (who had, etc.) 

He loved that goat (he loved, etc.) , indeed he did (indeed, etc.) 

He loved that goat (he loved, etc.) just like a kid (just like, etc.) 


2; 
One day that goat (one day, etc.) felt frisk and fine (felt frisk, etc.) 
Ate three red shirts (ate three, etc.) from off the line (from off, etc.) 
The man he grabbed (the man, etc.) him by the back (him by, etc.) 
And tied him to (and tied him, etc.) a railroad track (a railroad track). 


3: 
But when the train (but when, etc.) hove into sight (hove into, etc.) 
That goat grew pale (that goat, etc.) and green with fright (and green 
with fright) 
He heaved a sigh (he heaved, etc.), as if in pain (as if, etc.) 
Coughed up those shirts (coughed up, etc.) and flagged the train (and 
flagged the train). 


We Never Speak as We Pass By 


REAL old-timer of the echo school, revived in Chris- 
topher Morley’s production of After Dark, is the 
classic song of self-pity, We Never Speak. as We Pass By.” 
It hints at nameless misunderstandings, mysterious rifts 
in disembodied lutes. Nobody can tell just what the trouble 
was. But the musical results, from the barber shop standpoint, 
are admirable. It is time that We Never Speak became a defi- 
nite part of the current close harmony repertoire. Its words 
and music alike demand barber shop treatment. 

The song was originally in triple time, but is practically 
always sung in four-four, as below. The echoes are compara- 
tively simple. The melody starts with a descending chromatic 
scale which can be sung with a second part in harmony, if 
desired, to suggest the literal 
plural of the words: 

The ending is rather abrupt 
(like that of the implied mar- 
riage) and permits a somewhat 
different harmonization at the 
finish. Here are some of the 
extra possibilities: 


We nev - er speak 
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* It will be found on p. 71 of the author’s Read ’em and Weep: The Songs You 
Forgot to Remember (Halcyon House). 
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It seems worth while to give the complete words and music 
of this old song for the benefit of American barber shoppers. 
If you don’t know it already, you’ll enjoy learning it. 


tN 
2 So ee SS 
The spell is past, the spell is past, the dream is o’er, the dream is o’er, And tho’ we 
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crush’d, one heart is crush’d, to droop and die, to droop and die, And for re = 
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lief, and for re - lief, must heav’n-ward  flie, must heav’n-ward flie. The once bright 


once bright smile, has fad - ed, gone, has 
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grand- des - pite her grand- eur’s wick-ed flame, eur’s wick-ed flame, She stoops to 


(Since this is in reality a “story song,” of the type so 
“popular in the old days, it is definitely worth singing in its 
entirety. The echo effects are so obvious that any group of 


singers, or even listeners, will pick them up almost automati- 
cally.) 
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CHORUS 
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(Two additional verses will be found on page 38.) 
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1 
In guileless youth I sought her side, And she became my virtuous 
bride, 
Our lot was peace, so fair, so bright, One sunny day, no gloomy night; 
No life on earth more pure than ours, In that dear home, midst fields 
and flowers, 
Until the tempter came to Nell, It dazzled her, alas, she fell! 
(Chorus) 


Ry 

In gilded hall midst wealth she dwells, How her heart aches, her sad 
face tells, 

She fain would smile, seem bright and gay, But conscience steals her 
peace away; 

And when the flatt’rer casts aside My fallen and dishonored bride, 

I’ll close her eyes, in death forgive, And in my heart her name shall 
live. 


(Chorus) 


My Evaline 


LSO belonging in the echo class is that outstanding 
Princeton favorite My Evaline, although the actual 
interchange of unison and harmony functions only in the 


My opening lines. It is a good 
E’'valine» __ barber shop piece all the way 
e through and justly popular. 


The opening in this case 
is an upward scale passage, 


and the harmonies begin quite 
simply. The test comes later on 
the word “tree,” which can be 
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sung in a variety of ways (and 7s sung in a variety of ways). 

The traditional Princeton version is given in the com- 
plete arrangement below, but here are some additional 
“swipes” that somebody might like: 
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My Evaline should be sung in a snappy style, not drag- 
ging the tempo, and the breaking up of the name at the close 
isimportant. It can be elaborated, if desired, along the follow- 
ing lines: 
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Way Down Yonder in the Corn Field 


OW comes one of the best-loved pieces of barber shop 
harmony, generally known as Way Down Yonder in 
the Corn Field. There are so many variants of this material, 
both words and music, that it is really impossible to cover 
them all. A practical version is given below, with which most 
confirmed barber shoppers may be inclined to agree. But 
some arguments are bound to arise almost immediately. Do 
you want an up-beat on the word “Oh”? Take it or leave it. 
Do you prefer “people” to “folks”? Have it your own way. 
Would you rather not use the familiar slang term for our col- 
ored friends, who sing this music far better than most white 
men? Dodge it if you wish, but, between ourselves, they really 
prefer the forthright “nigger” to the patronizingly polite 
“darkey. * 
Try and see if you can harmonize every echo of “way 
down” differently. Quite an assignment! At least you should 
* A colored quartet competing at Oglebay Park in Wheeling, West Virginia, gave 


a neat twist to the accepted wording by substituting “preacher” for “nigger.” The 
audience got the point. 
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not be satisfied with always singing a pair of tonic chords fol- 
lowed by a half-tone drop in the tenor, bass, and baritone 
parts. Here are some suggestions to add to the ones in the 
complete arrangement: 
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This popular series has figured in many a medley, and it 
fits into almost any combination of barber shop harmony, 
leading into whatever chorus may be desired. The continua- 
tion of the solos (here given to the baritone) 1s “One had a 
shovel and the other had a hoe,” and “If that ain’t stealin’, well 
I don’ know.” Sometimes there is also “Oh, here come a 
steamboat round the bend,” with imitation of the whistle in- 
stead of ‘““Way down.” j 


Oh, some folks say that a _ nig- ger won’t steal, Way down, 


a 
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caught two down in my 
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Workin’ on the Railroad 


(Levee Song) 


N THE same class with the “Way down yonder” sequences 

is the verse of the Levee Song whose chorus was eventually 

turned into Workin’ on the Railroad (originally Levee). This 

is not strictly echo material but at least it has the alternation of 

solo or unison and four-part harmony and some of these har- 
monious interruptions can be 7. Bin Wursfein 


made very appealing if the. 

: ae 2 on th’ RAIL-ROAD 
singers refuse to repeat the 

conventional chords indefi- >S ) 


nitely. On the following page 
you will find some variants to 
the chords given in the com- 
plete version. 
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on 
sing the verse and chorus of the 


Levee Song (substituting Workin’ on the Railroad if you 


Sing a Song of Cities, as on pages 45-46. 
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As an effective sequence 
Dinah’s horn have to do with train service) and then add the 


insist, although it is difficult to explain what the captain and 
extra waltz chorus 
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of 
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Nig - ger ain’t half so hap - py 


Charles - ton for its rice and corn, But for nig - gers. New Or - leans, 


Down Mobile 


F YOU want to keep right on going, there is another touch 

of the echo technique in the familiar Down Mobile, espe- 
cially the last part. The earlier echoes are mostly repetitions 
of the chords already sung, 
but here again the variety of 
interpretations is infinite. 
William Meade Prince, long 
a leading tenor of Westport, 
Connecticut, and the New 
York Illustrators’ Club, al- 
ways insisted on doing it this 
Down Mo-beel way, with himself as tenor: 


DOWN MOBILE 
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gal. 


that yal - ler 


gal, 


yal - ler 


that lit - tle 


to 


Back 
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Here is the more conventional version, in a higher key: 


Down Mo-bile, down Mo-bile, How I lov’dthat lit- tle yal-ler gal, 


How I lov’d that lit - tle yal-ler gal. Down Mo- bile. 


Down Mobile, for some reason, generally leads to Moon- 
light Bay, that lilting classic by Percy Wenrich, published in 
1912 by Jerome Remick & Co. Here again there are definite 
echoes, with an opening phrase that can be sung in two-part 
harmony or in unison, as preferred. : 

The big effect comes in the final line, which permits a 
gorgeous progression of full chords, with all four parts mov- 
ing simultaneously. Here are some of the possibilities: 
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Shine 


HIS seems to be the point at which to introduce the Flat 

Foot Four, outstanding police quartet of Oklahoma 
City, through their own arrangement of that strange medley 
of boot-blacks, cops, and crap-shooters generally known as 
Shine. This music greeted the author when he visited Tulsa 
not long ago, as an aubade before evacuation of the sleeper. 
It was sung several more times in Oklahoma’s hot-bed of bar- 
ber shop harmony, and finally recorded on wax and sent to 
New York. You should see and hear it done by the quartet of 
Oklahoma’s finest, but the arrangement below may give you 
the idea. 

One hesitates to interfere in any way with pure genius, 
especially when it also represents the strong arm of the law. 
But a few alternate suggestions may not be entirely out of 
order. After all, it takes the Flat Foot Four to do it their own 


way. 
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Many singers start this famous piece with three chords on 
“Shine!” corresponding to those used by the Flat Foot Four 
on the word “dime.” There is also a possible alternate har- 
mony at “We roll dem in de morning” 
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We roll dem in’ de morn-ing, we roll dem in de_ night 
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The word “cops,” which inspires Oklahoma’s police quar- 
tet to an amazing series of sustained harmonies, is usually cut 
off short, with a far simpler ending than the elaborate bass 
soliloquy given in the arrangement transcribed from the 
record. Here isthe simpler finish: 


sight! 


(won’tyou roll dem bones?) 


Notation cannot show all the subtleties of glissando and 
various accents put in by the Flat Foot Four. Nor is it possible 
to picture the splendid appearance of these musical minions 
of the law, in full uniform, with pistols in readiness for any 
rash critic. But here at least are the bare outlines of their 
interpretation: 
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Faster 


Roll, roll, roll dem bones, roll dem in de square, Roll dem on 
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When You Were Sweet Sixteen 


HROUGH the courtesy of Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. it 

is possible to include here the complete chorus of James 
Thornton’s great harmony song, When You Were Sweet 
Szxteen, which has often been the despair of barber shoppers, 
but still lures them with its tempting phrases. Actually it is 
not an easy song to “fake.” The opening line and its parallels 
would suggest a solo rather than four-part harmony, and these 
passages might be sung that way, with a humming accom- 
paniment, although the arrangement below shows two other 
possibilities, starting with a rather tricky division of words in 
the lower voices. 

No matter how these melodic lines are sung, they lead in- 
evitably to echoes and barber shop chords. The first sugges- 
tion is conventional enough, but there is a touch of novelty in 
the bass and baritone, when echoing “village green.” (The 
second tenor has the lead throughout.) After a slight varia- 
tion on “love is o’er,” ending in a nice diminished seventh, the 
harmonies go completely haywire. Those closing lines can 
be sung far more conventionally, but if any quartet is willing 
to learn some cruel and unusual progressions, there they are, 
and perhaps worth the trouble. The extra measure of echo- 
ending, in triplets, should be sung quite slowly, and the final 
chord smacks of modern irresolution. (Please notice that old 
Jim Thornton actually uses correct English when he writes 
“as I never loved” instead of “like I never loved.” ) 
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Copyright, 1898, by M. Witmark & Sons. 
Assigned, 1927, to Shapiro, Bernstein &¥ Co. 
Used by special permission. 


With the nature and possibilities of barber shop harmony 
now presumably established, it may be worth while to resur- 
rect a few acknowledged classics of the old-fashioned type, 
whose melodies lend themselves naturally to such treatment, 
possibly with an occasional modern touch. But first it must 
be realized that there are many good tunes that are by no 
means adapted to barber shop harmonizing. Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes, for instance, is a beautiful melody, set 
to the fine, poetic words of Ben Jonson, but it just does not fit 
into the groove of a barber shop quartet, and should not be at- 
tempted in that style. Barnby’s Sweet and Low is a ravishing 
piece of harmony, if the singers will take the trouble to learn 
their parts, but it belongs by nature toa mixed quartet. A male 
foursome would have to let the first tenor sing the melody, in 
glee club style, not according to the rule of the barber shop, 
which automatically puts the tenor above the air. Stephen 
Foster’s Old Folks at Home is not practical for barber shop 
harmony because of the big jumps in its melodic line, but Old 
Black Joe is a possibility, and My Old Kentucky Home 
shapes up very nicely, so these will both be included here. 


My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 


NE of the most effective and easiest of the old-timers in 

the barber shop style is My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. 

This famous song has all the characteristics of true folk music, 

and actually went through a complete change of tune since its 

inception back in the Elegant Eighties. The chorus origi- 

nally began with downward jumps on “Bring back.” Now it 

is exactly the opposite, the jumps going up instead of down, 

and the second having its interval extended upward a whole 
tone besides (G to C instead of to B-flat, as it once was) : 


Bring back, bring back 


All this is very interesting and scholarly. But the impor- 
tant point is that My Bonnie can be made to sound quite bar- 
ber shoppy with suggestions of echoes and a real series of 
swipes at the end. Also, if people cannot be persuaded to sing 
My Bonnie, particularly when on the water, there is really no 
My Bonnie hope for them. They are 

Lies O-ver ‘fit for treasons, stratagems 
She 0 and spoils” (Shakespeare). 
So this makes a good test 
case for any group, no mat- 
ter how limited in ability, 
numbers, or previous ex- 
perience. Here is a work- 
ing model: 
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Old Black Joe 


N TACKLING Foster’s Old Black Joe, there is a tempta- 
tion to give the baritone the melody for a change. It can 
be sung by any lead, so long as someone else fills in the second 
tenor part. The old-time quartets used to bring in a trick bass 
at the start of the refrain, and today this is distinctly a novel 
touch. It would be a waste of space to print Old Black Joe 
without some such feature, for it is surely familiar to prac- 
tically everybody. It also gives us a chance to use the key of C 
Major forachange. See if this version contains anything that 
you hadn’t thought of before: 
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I’m com- ys I’m com -ing, and my head ‘| bend-ing low, bend-ing low. I 
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hear 


Why do I weep, when my heart should feel no pain? 

Why do I sigh that my friends come not again? 

Grieving for forms now departed long ago, 

I hear their gentle voices calling Old Black Joe. 
(Refrain) 
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Where are the hearts once so happy and so freer 

The children so dear that I held upon my knee? 

Gone to the shore where my soul has longed to go, 

I hear their gentle voices calling Old Black Joe. 
(Refrain) 


My Old Kentucky Home 


Y Old K entucky Home also has its barber shop possi- 

bilities, even though some of its harmony is really in 
three rather than four parts. By inserting a few modern 
touches, and not worrying too much about the book formulas, 
the Foster classic can be made to sound quite different and 
even vaguely exciting. Some people make mistakes in singing 
My Old Kentucky Home, and these may as well be corrected 
here, words as well as music. It also seems a good time to print 
all the verses, which are too seldom sung and really contain a 
lot of poetic sentiment, as might be expected from a genius. 
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gay, all gay;—— The corn-top’s ripe and the mead-ow’s in thebloom,Whilethe birds make music ll the 
bright, all bright;— By’n by hard times comes a-knock-ing at the door, Then my 
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Weep no more, my 


old Ken-tuck- y home, good-night! Good-night! 
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old Ken-tuck-y home, for the old Ken-tuck- y home, far a-way, far a - way. 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill and the shore; 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight; 

The time h~s come when the darkies have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky Home, good-night. 

(Refrain) 


3 
The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 
Wherever the darkey may go; 
A few more days and the trouble all will end, 
In the field where the sugar-canes grow. 
A few more days for to tote the weary load, 
No matter, ’twill never be light; 
A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then my old Kentucky Home, good-night. 
(Refrain) 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 


and 


In the Evening by the Moonlight 


N THE same class with the Foster songs are two master- 
pieces by the Negro composer, James Bland. Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny is the best known, but in some respects 
less adapted to barber shop harmony, although it can be man- 
aged. In the Evening by 
the Moonlight is a much 
better choice for the impro- 


In th’ 
Evening bee ii 
visational style, and this is 


justly a favorite with barber 
shoppers. Both are given 
below in new arrange- 
ments, and plenty of vari- 
ants will suggest themselves 
to those who take their close 
harmony seriously. Let’s 
tackle the harder one first. 

It is suggested that strict barber shop harmony be limited 
to the chorus of Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, which is 
sung at the start and finish. What amounts to a verse, in be- 
tween, is best done as a solo, to a humming accompaniment, 
and any group of singers can work this out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The harmonies given below are practical. 
If desired, the four-part arrangement can return at “No place 
on earth” instead of waiting for the repetition of the chorus, 
which 1s built on the same pattern. 

Once you have made a success of Carry Me Back, the 


sequel, In the Evening, \s easy. 
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CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY 
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old Vir- gin- ny; There’swherethe cot-ton and the corn and ta- ters grow. 


to 


me back 


Car- ry 


There’s where the birds warble sweet in the springtimejThere’s where this old dark - ey’s heartdone long to go. 
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in the fields of yel - low corn. 


la- bor’d so hard for old Mas-sah, Day aft-er day 
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Aura Lee 


OTHER old-timer of the same general type is Aura 


N 


A 
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Lee, very popular with our fathers and grandfathers 


and now gradually coming back to some well merited atten- 


’ 


tion. It is almost bound to stick to a fairly simple technique 


and its inherent charm really requires no elaboration. 
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the black-bird 


Lee. 


Au- ra 


heard him sing, Sing of 
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Sunshine came a - 


Au - ra Lee, Au-ra Lee, maid of gold-en_ hair, 
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in the air. 


air, 
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long with thee, and 


ill find three additional verses on the next page. ) 
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Ze 
On her cheek the rose was born, "T'was music when she spake; 
In her eyes the rays of morn With sudden splendor break. 
(Chorus) 
Se 
Aura Lee, the bird may flee, The willow’s golden hair 
Swing thro’ winter fitfully, On the stormy air. 
Yet if thine eyes I see, Gloom will soon depart; 
For to me, sweet Aura Lee Is sunshine thro’ the heart. 


4. 
When the mistletoe was green, Midst the winter’s snows, 
Sunshine in thy face was seen, Kissing lips of rose. 
Aura Lee, Aura Lee, Take my golden ring; 
Love and light return with thee, And swallows with the spring. 


Bring the Wagon Home, John 


HOSE who harmonized on picnics and hay rides in the 

old days are sure to remember that plaintive and rather 
monotonous ditty about bringing the wagon home. It always 
did manage to hold us all, in spite of the words, and if enough 
swipes were inserted it made excellent barber shop harmony. 
Here is a fairly traditional version, with a few more modern 
suggestions: 
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Oh, bring the wag - on home, John, It will not hold us 


It 
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to ride 


small, were small. 


used 
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Oh, bring the wag-on home,John, 


all. 


were small. 


us 


were small. 


hold 
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not 


BRING THE WAGON HOME, JOHN 


you and 


all. 
will 
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That Little Old Red Shawl 


HE same group that sang Bring the Wagon Home, John 

could always add the one about the “little old red shawl,” 
with some disagreement whether it should be “that Mother 
wore” or “my mother wore.” Take your choice, and make it 
as sentimental as you please. This happens also to be very 
good material for parodies of all kinds. 


Oh, that lit -tle old red shawl,Oh, that lit-tle old redshawl,That 
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tat-tered, it was torn, It showed signs of be-ing worn, That 
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red shawl my moth-er wore, my moth-er_ wore. 
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Sweet Genevieve 


HERE is also the unforgettable tribute to Sweet Gene- 


a 


vieve, Whose words were written by George Cooper, the 


man who collaborated with Stephen Foster in his later songs, 


and was with himat his death. The music is by Henry Tucker. 


sion may be helpful quite apart from its harmonizing possi- 


practically no agreement as to the text. So this authentic ver- 
bilities. 


Most people are rather vague about the middle part, and with 
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Gen- e-vieve, sweet Gen-e - vieve, the 


days may come, the 


Oh} 


sum-mer Sea. 


falls a -long the 
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days may go, But still thehands of mem -’ry weave the _ bliss - ful dreams of long a - go. 


Red River Valley 


OR those who love their mountain music, there is always 

Red River Valley, with a variety of potential harmonies 
of the barber shop type. There are also lots of verses, so you 
will get plenty of practice if you sing the entire song, which is 
practically never done. There should be some difference be- 
tween the verse and the refrain each time, and this offers 
adequate opportunities for experimentation, with everyone 


trying out his own ideas. 
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smile, and sweetsmile, For they say you are tak - ing the sun - shine, the sun-shine That 
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2: 
Won't you think of the valley you’re leaving? Oh, how lonely, 
how sad it will be. 
Oh, think of the fond heart you’re breaking, and the grief you are 
causing to me. 
(Refrain) 


by 


From this valley they say you are going; when you go may your 
darling go too. 
Would you leave her behind unprotected, when she loves no other 
but your 
(Refrain) 
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4. 
As you go to your home by the ocean, may you never forget those 
sweet hours 
That we spent in the Red River Valley, and the love we exchanged 
‘mid the flowers. 


(Refrain) 
i 
Oh, there never could be such a longing in the heart of a pure 
maiden’s breast, a 


That dwells in the heart you are breaking, as I wait in my home 
in the west. 
(Refrain) 


Much of our mountain music lends itself naturally to 
barber shop harmony, even though its original interpreters 
do not. It does no harm to apply this technique to a number 
of such songs, but try to resist bringing in a guitar and a 
harmonica. 


When You and I Were Young, Maggie 


ED River Valley is closely related melodically to that 

other old-timer, When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 
which also has its share of barber shop effects. It is not sung 
so much as it should be, so why not add it hereP The second 
verse will be found on page 74. 


I wan-der’d to-day to the hill, Mag-gie, To watch the scene be - low, scene be-low, The 
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Mag-gie, Where first the dai - sies___ sprung, dai -sies sprung. The 
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now we are a - ged and gray, Mag-gie, The tri-als of life near-ly done, near-ly done. Let us 
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sing of the days that are gone, Mag-gie, When you and — were—  young,we were young. 
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They say I am feeble with age, Maggie, my steps are less sprightly 
than then; 

My face is a well-written page, Maggie, but time alone was the 
pen. 

They say we are aged and grey, Maggie, as spray by the white 
breakers flung, 

But to me you’re as fair as you were, Maggie, when you and I were 


young. 
(Refrain) 


Graceful and Easy 


RATHER unusual bit of barber shop harmony, 

popular with college men (particularly those from 
Yale) is the fragment that begins Graceful and Easy. It 
seems to be of English origin, with a typically naive idea of 
Negro style and dialect. But the potential swipes in it are 
terrific. Two ways are suggested of singing what is essen- 
tially the same line, and both can be done the same way if 
preferred. (There may be other ways that are even better. 
Don’t take any of these arrangements as a categorical impera- 
tive.) The words here are as given by Kenneth Clark in 
Everybody Sing. The Yale Song Book has a different version, 
and the final line is often sung “Nothing is too good for me” 
or “for you.” 


Floor nice and 
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Folks right up to snuff, 


And when ’twas han 


“No cake comes too high for me, too high for me.” 
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And When the Leaves 


HOSE who like to sing Graceful and Easy are almost 

sure to follow it with 4nd When the Leaves and even- 
tually Shall I Wasting in Despair? All three are in the Yale 
Song Book, and have won their greatest support from colle- 
_gians with blue or bluish tendencies. But they are not limited 
to any locale or type, and they belong among the finest flowers 
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of the tonsorial school of close harmony. And When the 
Leaves is distinctly of the echo class, and its harmonies are 
far from conventional in their sequences. Here is one case 
where there is no distinctive melody, and the second tenor or 
lead really becomes a harmony part. It isa curious fragment, 
and no one knows exactly what it means. The Yale Song Book 


harmonizes the tenth measure thus: 
In the arrangement given 


below, slight liberties are taken 
at this point and elsewhere. 
Singers are likely to follow 
their own instincts in any case, 
and quite right, too. 


They turn red and fall 


and when the leaves 


And when the leaves, 


and when the leaves 


turn red and fal eee 
fan 
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fall, So like the green leaves, 
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turn red and fall, ew] 


AND WHEN THE LEAVES | 


They turn red and fall, They turn red and_ fall. 


Angels of light, Spread your wings and fly, 
So like the great birds, Spread your wings and fly, 
Spread your wings and fly. 


Shall I Wasting in Despair? 


HALL I Wasting in Despair? is one of the classics of 

English literature, although most people know only the 
last two lines of the first stanza and corsistently misquote 
those. Very few are aware that the poem is called The Shep- 
herd’s Resolution, and was written by George Wither about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He did not write “If she 
be not fair to me, What care I how fair she be?” but “If she 
be not so tome.” Moreover, the second line was created, word 
for word, by Sir Walter Raleigh on the night before his death, 
when he wrote “If she undervalue me, What care I how fair 
she be?” In the same poem he had the lines: “If she seem not 
chaste to me, What care I how chaste she be?” Raleigh died 
in 1618, onthe block, and Wither lived until 1667, so it is likely 
that the hero of the tobacco and cape stories deserves the credit 
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for a much mangled phrase. Wither’s lines, however, have 
survived to delight barber shoppers, who seldom have a 
chance to sing material so well regarded by the highbrows. 
The fourth measure can be sung thus, if preferred: 

The baritone can also sing “rosy” 
the same as ‘‘fair she” if he wishes. 
Altogether this brings back the 
atmosphere of the original Eliza- 
bethan barber shops, where the 
lute and zittern perhaps provided 


a musical background. 


Shall I, wast - ing in de-spair, Die be-cause a wo-man’s fair? 
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Or make pale my cheekswith care, ’Cause an-oth-er’s ro - sy are? 
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Be she fair- er than the day, Or the flow-’ry meads in May, 
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so to me,__ Whatcare I how fair she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well deservings known Make me quite forget mine own? 
Be she with that goodness blest Which may merit name of best, 
If she be not such to me, What care I how good she be? 


33 


Great or good or kind or fair, I will ne’er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe: I will die e’er she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I woo, I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me, What care I for whom she be? 


Such songs as these are likely to give a barber shop quartet 
unexpected musical distinction, but should not be scorned 
on that account. There is no law against actual beauty of 
words or music in this ancient and sometimes honorable art. 

Negro spirituals often present excellent material for bar- 
ber shop harmony, although most of them are worthy of 
serious treatment in male or mixed choral style. Two of the 
favorites of the old Ham Bone Quartet of the University Glee 
Club were Ezekiel Saw the W heel and that strange conglom- 
eration of the sacred and the secular, including railroads, 
gambling, gourmandizing, and fighting, known as You Shall 
Be Free or Mo’nah (meaning of course the occupant of the 
mourners’ bench at a religious revival meeting, pronounced 


“moan-an .). 


Ezekiel Saw the Wheel 


ZEKIEL is one of the liveliest of spirituals, and since 

close harmony too often concentrates on the doleful and 
lugubrious, it is well worth introducing here. This version is 
in the established University Glee Club tradition. 


in the mid-dle of the air, E - ze-kiel saw the wheel, 


the mid - dle of the air An’ lit - tle wheel run _ by faith, an’ the 
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folks go to church for 
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After each verse, the opening lines are sung again, with 
a final repetition for a close. The solo voice can sing the fol- 
lowing additional verses: 
tas 
Oh, one o’ these days ’bout twelve o’clock (Way in the middle of 
the air) 
This good old world gonna reel and rock (Way, etc.). 
ie 
Oh, let me tell you what a hypocrite’ll do (Way in the middle of 
teal)’: 
He’ll talk about me an’ he’ll talk about you (Way, etc.). 


There are other words among the spirituals that fit this 
tune, for instance “Oh, some o’ these mornings bright and fair 
(Way in the middle of the air) Gonna take my wings and 
cleave the air” (Way, etc.). If any singers want to do these 
words in dialect, just substitute “de” for “the” all the way 
through, and broaden other effects accordingly. 


You Shall Be Free (Mo’nah ) 


HE words of You Shall Be Free are really more impor- 
tant than the music, which has many versions. (There is 
plenty of disagreement about the text as well.) The verses 
are best sung as a solo over humming accompaniment, em- 
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phasizing the minor key and the bagpipe effect. The words 
“You shall be free” have the effect of an echo to the mourner 
himself, and the close of each refrain affords wonderful 
opportunities for barber shop chords: 


The complete version is strictly a la Ham Bone, with Jim 
Leyden of Pennsylvania State College the traditional soloist. 
The words “O mo’nah” can be introduced into the refrain at 
any time, or added to others. Notice that the solo voice can be 
the second tenor in the echoes also, while three voices hum. 
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free! 


You shall be free, When de 


feath-er bed! 


Biee 


dummy done done. 
She left Memphis at half past one, An’ she run into Natchez by de 


settin’ o’ de sun. 
Wan’t she movin’, dough? —You shall be free! 


Sho’ turn a wheel! —You shall be free! 


you free! 


be free. 
Easin’ right along! —You shall be free! When de good Lord sets 


Some folks say dat a dummy can’t run, Jes’ let me tell you what de 


You shall 
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I got on de dummy an’ IJ didn’t have no fare, Corndoctor ask me what 
I doin’ dar, 

Took me by de arm an’ led me to de door, Told me not to git on dat 
dummy no more. 

Wan’t he mean to me? —You shall be free! 

I’se ridin’, dough! —You shall be free! 

Wan’t payin’ nothin’! —You shall be free! When de good Lord sets 
you free! 


4. 
I got a girl she work so hard, Work over yonder in de white folks’ yard. 
She kill a turkey an’ she save me de tail, Thinks I’m a-workin’ but 
I layin’ in jail. 
Ain’t I foolin’ her? —You shall be free! 
Eatin’ turkey, dough! —You shall be free! 
Lots o’ stuffin’ in it! —You shall be free! When de good Lord sets 
you free! 


oa 

Great big nigger was lyin’ side a log, Finger on de trigger an’ eye on 
de hog; 

Boy pulled de trigger an’ de gun went crack, Hog fell down right flat 
0 his back. 

Good pork chops! —You shall be free! 

Jowl an’ gravy too! —You shall be free! 

Hawg haslets! —You shall be free! When de good Lord sets you free! 


Polly Wolly Doodle 


OR another lively piece of Negro music with adequate 

harmonic effects, Polly Wolly Doodle is recommended, 
but in a pre-Shirley Temple style. This also has many differ- 
ent versions, and belongs in the true realm of folk music. 
Here is a practical interpretation for barber shop quartets: 
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Pol - ly Wol- ly Doo-dle all the 


my Sal, Sing- ing 


see 


went down South for to 


I 


am a spunk-y gal, Sing-ing Pol-ly Wol-ly Doo-dle all the day. Fare thee 


Sal - ly 


Fare thee well, my fair - y 


y 


y 


fair 


my 


fare thee well, fare thee well, 


well, 


fare thee 


fare thee well, 


well, 


Fare thee well, my fair - y 


to 


gone 


aie 
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fair - 


day. 
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ae 


day. 


ll 


Pol -ly Wol-ly Doo-dle all the day. 
a 


Sing - ing 


see my Su- sy - an - na, 
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a. 
Oh, my Sal she am a maiden fair (Singing Polly Wolly Doodle all 
the day) 
With curly eyes and laughing hair (Singing Polly Wolly Doodle 
all the day). 
(Refrain) 


S. 
Oh, a grass-hopper sittin’ on a railroad track (Singing Polly Wolly 
Doodle all the day) 
A-pickin’ his teeth with a carpet tack (Singing, etc.) 
(Refrain) 


a 


Behind the barn, down on my knees (Singing, etc.) 
I thought I heard a chicken sneeze (Singing, etc.) 


(Refrain) 


Be 
He sneezed so hard with the whooping-cough (Singing, etc.) 
He sneezed his head and his tail right off (Singing, etc.) 
(Refrain) 


In the Morning 


CLOSELY related song called In the Morning, attrib- 
uted to James Bland, combines the sacred and the secu- 

lar in typical Negro style. This is sung in a variety of ways, 
but the basic similarity to Polly Wolly Doodle is unmistak- 
able. It was a favorite with the editor’s brother Ernest, and 
probably with many other outdoor men of the cowboy type— 
a rough and ready song with curious touches of the spiritual. 
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bright light, When Ga-briel blows his trump - et in. thes Moros ing. 
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Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye 


TRANGELY enough, the first section of each of these 
two tunes is practically identical with the English folk 
song Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye. This old-timer also 
makes good close harmony, and is regularly followed by the 
familiar lullaby generally sung to a simple reiteration of the 
words “By-low, my baby.” Here is how they go together (with 
any of the “Amen” endings at the finish). 


1. The ship is sail - ing down the bay, Good a 
2. My heart will ev - er - more. be _ true, 


my lov- er, good - bye! __ 
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While most of the outstanding Barber Shop Ballads may 
be found in the public domain, either as folk music or of suff- 
cient age to be free from copyright restrictions, there are a 
few examples, in addition to the classic Sweet Adeline, that 
have come from the well-guarded treasure chest of Tin Pan 
Alley in comparatively recent years. They can all be pur- 
chased in male quartet arrangements, as well as in the solo 
versions that provide a basis for impromptu harmonizing. 
For obvious reasons, only brief references to these gems of 
harmony can be made here. 

One of the most popular of such songs, generally per- 
formed at least half a dozen times in any barber shop quartet 
contest, is Adam Geibel’s Kentucky Babe. This one really 
should be learned from the composer’s own quartet arrange- 
ment, for there are some very tricky spots. The first part is 
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fairly conventional echo material, with tonic and dominant 
seventh chords alternating with the solo lines. (The melody 
is in the baritone part.) The first dangerous corner comes at 
the words “You is mighty lucky,” with the harmonies literally 
repeated immediately on “Babe of old Kentucky.” Most 
quartets seem to slip at this point, missing one of the nicest 
effects of the entire piece. Geibel wrote it this way: 


You is might-y 


Be careful not to sing too loud at “Fly away.”” Remember that 
this isa lullaby, and you are not supposed to wake up the baby, 
even if it was bred in old Kentucky. 

There should be real tenderness in those words every time 
they occur. You can add harmonic echoes if you wish, using 
la la’s as in the original. Then comes that humming passage, 
which must be quite soft, and accurate in pitch. Keep both 
the softness and the accuracy in the final line: 


Close your 


LOVE ME AND THE WORLD IS MINE OI 


Some singers like to insert a banjo imitation between verses, 
and this is effective if you have someone who can do it (sing- 
ing “bunk-a-bunk,” etc.). When properly sung, Kentucky 
Babe is probably the most practical male quartet ever written. 

Next in line is Ernest Ball’s classic Love Me and the 
W orld Is Mine. The fact that this song is in twelve-eight time 
creates an immediate temptation to break up the syllables into 
these underlying triplets. Actually it is not a bad effect if you 
can do it. But it sounds better in a piano part, and this is one 
of the few harmony songs that really improve with accom- 
paniment. It is also a masterpiece 


in its economy of materials, giv Love Me 
ogee as ee onde the 
ing singers the impression that 
they are covering a tremendous Werld 

z 8 is Minev 


range, although it is actually less 
than an octave from the lowest 
to the highest note of the melody. 
It is the gradual rise on the scale, 
leading to the climax of “I love 
you,” that does it. 

There are two ways of harmonizing the word “shine.” 
University Glee Club men have the habit of doing it this way 
(perhaps repeating “that shine’): 


that shine, 
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But Mr. Ball’s harmonization, with which most musicians 
would agree, is like this: 


that shine, 


Shine, that shine or 


that shine, 


It is the logical way of moving the melody up, step by step. 

Again on “I love you” there is a possible difference of 
opinion. The way to get the “sock” into it is this, with per- 
missible variants: 
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But the return to a simple tonic, as in the last example, cannot 
be positively disapproved. At the finish, one of these effects 
is recommended: 


Se 


‘and=) -thes -world eames 


and the world is mine, the world is mine. 
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The real test of a barber shop harmonizer used to be his 
ability to sing the Stezn Song from The Prince of Pilsen, by 
Pixley and Luders. There was nothing particularly tricky 
about the verse in six-eight time, starting “Here’s to the land 
that gave me birth,” although baritones had their troubles 
finding a loophole at times. But when it came to the familiar 
slow and solemn “O Heidelberg, dear Heidelberg,” all four 
parts had to be on the job every moment or the result was 
chaos. The opening harmonies are most important, and the 
low bass must remember to stay on one note for four succes- 
sive syllables (perhaps including the first), and resist 
the temptation to move. Let G) 
the baritone and the high 
tenor do the dirty work. Heidelberg e. 
After that there are some real 
minor chords to be consid- 
ered, especially on_ that 
phrase about “the golden 
haze of student days.” 


ae 


he gold - ; a of - dent days 


oepess baba f-d 
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There is fairly straight going from then on until you 
reach “the passing years,” where a seventh can be neatly 
introduced: 


the thought of you, so 


“The thought of you, so good, so true” offers great oppor- 
tunities for unusual harmony. The first occurrence of the 
phrase might be done as above. Then, after filling your eyes 
with tears, you open up on the second thought of Heidelberg 
with this grand climax: 


The thought of you, so 


The final word “tears” can die is AN 
away in a barber shop wail of 7 

° ° . ° La = RTA (TEE BED 
pianissimo grief. If you really a — 


choke with emotion, no harm 
has been done, and the high 
B-flat can be in falsetto. 


I Had a Dream, Dear 


HOSE who are not quite up to Heidelberg, or possibly 

even the preceding landmarks of close harmony, can 
always get started on J Had a Dream, Dear. This classic old- 
timer has recently been republished by Robbins in waltz time 
under the title You Tell Me Your Dream, with a new lyric 
by Gus Kahn, strongly influenced by the original. It is effec- 
tive both ways, but naturally the old version is given 1s The 
tune is by Charlie Daniels. 

The University Glee Club has its own way of singing this 
dream song at smokers, and the arrangement generally fol- 
lows this excellent model. The trick is to sing it through 
slowly the first time, with all the holds and lingering chords. 
Then the chorus is repeated in a snappy, fast time, without 
any holds or retards, until the line “You tell me your 
dream” is reached. Here the music slows up again, and an 
extra chorus or coda is added, spelling out the word “mine” 
and proceeding as below. You can also use this spelling trick 
for a regular barber shop ending if you wish, even without 
the repetition. 
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Roger Bird and Jim Leyden, who have been very helpful 
in contributing to this book from their musical memories, 
have generally been the ringleaders in this interpretation of 
one of the most satisfactory of Barber Shop Ballads. 


dream, dear, 
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time. —_— 
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be 
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love you 


l) 
love you all 
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love you, I 
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rest, ‘cause 


I HAD A DREAM, DEAR 
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Harry von Tilzer, composer of an enormous number of 
popular hits from the Gay Nineties right up to the present, has 


bers of his appear in practically every gathering of the faith- 
ful: ] Want a Girl Just Like the Girl that Married Dear Old 


contributed his full share of barber shop harmony. Two num- 
Dad and Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow, some- 
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times known as Picture Tonight, from its opening words. 
The first is generally sung in a rather snappy style and fairly 
strict time, but in the final line there is a positive demand for 
a few “bird’s-eyes,” right where the harmonies make you 
want to say “Hold it.” 

The first hold comes with the introduction 
of a seventh into the chord on “girl.” 

The second girl is even 
more wicked, with several 
harmonizing possibilities: 

The closing word “Dad” 
deserves a real barber shop 
ending, especially on Father’s Day. Num- 
bers 43, 46, 53, and 58 are recommended, 
with additional possibilities like this: 


Dad, dear old Dad. 


Dad, dear old Dad. Dad, old Dad. 


Down Where the Cotton 
Blossoms Grow is a really 
lovely bit of harmony, with a 
chance for beautiful echoes on 


) 


“soft and low.” The entire low, soft and low. 
song develops naturally, with 
no great burden on the singers. 
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A seventh comes in nicely at “to be,” 
with another possibly sliding into its 
rhyme, “me”: 

Another von Tilzer classic , Wait 
Till the Sun Shines, Nellie, should be 
mentioned here if only because it has 
provided the foundation for one of 
Tulsa’s pet barber shop effects, the so-called “five change 
minor.” They speak of it with awestruck voices down there, 
and a local quartet is credited with its invention. 

Actually the “five change minor” isa series of four chords 
leading from the tonic major of one key to the dominant 
seventh of another, with all the parts moving except the lead. 
The fifth chord is merely introductory. 

The ubiquitous O. C. Cash has submitted this sequence 
“as doped out by Freddie Graves, our best baritone,” and 
writes that “the WLW boys at Cincinnati used it on the radio 
and had lots of fun with it. They sure put the pressure to it 
when they hit it.” 

Here is the Tulsa version, with an extra chord to lead into 
it, and a suggested alternate that may strike some singers as 
even wickeder than the pride of Oklahoma. Tulsa quartets 
have applied the sequence not only to the Nellie apostrophe — 
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(following the word “sweetheart’’) but also to the climax of 
Sailing and the modern Harbor Lights. It is chiefly a ques- 
tion of ambition and the experimental urge. 

Incidentally, that chord in Honey That I Love So Well, 
emphasized by Ring Lardner in his Foreword, is simply a 
diminished seventh, but many people do miss it for some rea- 
son. Part of the fault lies with the leads, who are inclined to 
sing the melody wrong at the words “My gal, to you.” The 
wrong way and the right way are shown below, the wrong 
coming first, as usual. It is easy to see why this first version 
leads almost inevitably to a dull and flavorless tonic, while 
the second implies an actual seventh heaven. 
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Except for this one difficult spot, Honey is generally a 
good self-starter for harmonizing, and the best key for aver- 
age voices is perhaps A-flat, rather than the B-flat of the illus- 
trations. 

Meet Me To-night in Dreamland was always a favorite 
with Dick Simon, the original Legree in the creation of this 
book, chiefly because it ran right into a nice augmented inter- 
val, expressive of intense yearning: 


MEET ME TO-NIGHT IN DREAMLAND IOI 


But there are other harmonies later 
that fully justify his enthusiasm, 
such as the diminished seventh on 
“Dreamland” in the next to the last 
line, and the possible swipes on its 
repetition. 


Dream - land 
OY 


Some reference must be made also to the Lindy song pub- 
lished by Jack Mills, sometimes called By the Watermelon 
Vine. It hasa lilt all its own, with some nice barber shop har- 
monies all the way through. The climax comes in a’succession 
of chords which invite a total disregard of all the rules of har- 
mony, but sound pretty exciting just the same. Here is one 
way of doing them: 
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This is one of those songs in which the first tenor has an 
overpowering urge to borrow the baritone part for two notes 
and sing them an octave up. It simply forces the baritone to 
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take what would ordinarily be 
the first tenor, but the effect is 
not bad at that. This happens to 
be one of the commonest tricks 
of rough and ready close/har- 
mony, and it may as well be 
recognized, if not condoned. 
Lindy offers the opportunity on 
“Say you'll be mine.” 

The late Tell Taylor’s Down by the Old Mill Stream, 
which has recently been the subject of a copyright dispute 
between Fred Forster and Jerry Vogel, exhibits a more legiti- 
mate and equally common effect in its opening line, when 
the first tenor moves right up while the melody is moving 
downward. This “contrary motion” is almost necessary if the 
tenor is to stay above the lead, which is practically a cast-iron 
rule of barber shop harmony. Incidentally, the first tenor 
always enjoys doing this, and often tries it when it is not 
strictly required. Here is how it works at the start of the 
famous Tell Taylor classic: oe 


The only other place in this 
familiar song that needs any com- 
ment is near the end, when the 
rhythm breaks up into “You were 
sixteen.” . . . The barber shop 
harmonies here are almost inevi- 
table, but there are various ways 
of singing the echoes on “‘my village queen.” This seems to 
be the most practical and generally satisfactory, permitting 
a whole-hearted progression to a seventh chord that simply 
cries out for recognition: 


old mill - stream 
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- my vil-lage queen, 
you were six - teen, lon 
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you were six - teen, ° 
my vil-lage queen, 


One of the real gems of barber shop balladry is still to be 
mentioned, Thurland Chattaway’s haunting Mandy Lee. 
This presents as much of a challenge to male quartets as any 
four-part song in existence. The very first line must be sung 
just right to get the effect the composer intended. The chro- 
matic descent of the bass, with the close intervals carried by 
the baritone, will produce ravishing harmony if properly 
supported by the lead and tenor. Let this be your model: 


Man -dy Lee, I love you, ’deed I do, my Man-dy Lee, 


There is another important spot at “love, to me” where 
the bass must do a neat little downward slide: 


Mand 
pees 
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After the repetition of the opening strain, there is a fine 
chance for a diminished seventh chord (mentioned by Ring 
Lardner as a cause for “schism’’) on the heroine’s family 


name: 


The following line, starting ‘* "Cause I love 
you, Mandy,” sounds best when sung by two 
voices, with an alto effect, the rest coming 
in again on the final “my Mandy Lee,” 
which can be topped off with an elaborate 
barber shop ending, possibly as modernisti- 
cally as in 60, 61, or 62, repeating the name 
as often as is necessary. Mandy Lee should definitely be in 
the repertoire of every barber shop quartet. A full quartet 
arrangement has been published by Paull-Pioneer. 


Don by the Stream 


Anes old-time favorite isthe One, Two, Three song, 
sometimes known as Dowz by. the Stream, musically 
credited toa Hawaiian named Alau. This isa real waltz song, 
and offers a tempting opportunity to emphasize the rhythm 
with la la’s in the tenor and baritone parts, like this: 


Down by the stream where I first met Re-bee - ea, 
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The system can be followed all the way through if desired 
(as well as in some other waltz songs) or it may be applied to 
either the verse or the chorus. 
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My Comrades 


and 


Breakfast 


OSTALGIA and a fine melancholy will generally 
descend upon those who sing that fine old folk song, 

My Comrades, When I’m No More Drinking. It seems to 
have some relationship to the equally fine though less har- 
monious Old Rosin the Beau, which for over a century formed 
the basis of political parodies. They share particularly that 
sentimental reference to death which turns up also at the close 
of such songs as There Is a Tavern in the Town and Careless 
Love. The harmony is quite conventional, and My Comrades 
therefore serves as a good warming-up for singers who are 
not quite sure of their ground and perhaps need a little prac- 
tice. So here it is in a simple form, including the rather dog- 
gedly gallant second stanza: | 


com - rades, when I’m no more 
- ed on my _ sick - bed 


sick with gout or pal - sy lie, pal - sy lie, Ex - 
lieve me, then the end is nigh, ve - ry nigh. But 
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I this day or to- mor-row, My _ tes - ta-ment’s all read - y 
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made, read- y made; y bur - ial from your hands I'll 


bor - row, But with- out splen-dor or par - ade, or par-ade. 


And when me to my grave you’re bringing, 
Then follow after, man by man; 
Let no sad funeral bells be ringing, 
But tinkling glasses be your plan. 
And on my tombstone be inscribed : 
“This man was born, lived, drank and died, 
And now he lives here who imbibed 
In all life’s joy the purple tide.” 


Haverford College, which is a Quaker institution, and 
presumably not much interested in music, and even less in 
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maudlin alcoholics, has a traditional song, Breakfast, whose 

words were written by Edward Evans, 1902, to this same tune. 

The most confirmed toper would hardly go that far, but 

Haverford is probably innocent today of the origin of Break- 

fast. In any case, the words are worth quoting, as an example 

of college humor. Explanatory notes would point out that 

Founders is the oldest dormitory at Haverford, containing 

also the dining-hall, that breakfast is over at eight o’clock (or 

was in the old days), and that Seniors naturally have privileges 

denied to mere Freshmen. 

Oh, when old Founders bell is ringing The hour that Seniors never 
know, 

Poor Freshmen from their beds are springing, And quietly to break- 
fast go. 

You see them passing, smiling sweetly. Their locks are parted straight 
and true; 

Their teeth are cleaned and clothes brushed neatly, Just as their 
Mammas taught them to. 


os 
The Senior though, to put it mildly, Arises hurriedly and late. 
The dining-room he enters wildly, Just as the clock is striking eight. 
The waiter greets him with this facer, And as he hears his cheeks grow 
wan: 
‘““There’s steak and chops and eggs to-day, sir, But all the steak and 
chops am gone.” 


Way Down on the Bingo Farm 


OLLEGE singing in general could hardly get along 
without the Bingo song, most closely associated with 

Yale, but sung wherever college men are gathered together, 
with special rhymes to suit local names and conditions. Its 
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harmony is conventional enough, but it has the virtue of being 
easy to sing, and almost limitless in its potential materials. 


Here’s to good old col - lege, drink ’er 


Here’s to good old col - lege, drink ’er down, drink ’er down, 
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down, drink ’er down, drink ’er down, down, down. 


Balm of Gil - ead, - Gil - ead, Balm of Gil - ead, Gil - ead, 


eowcesane=r: 


IIO WAY DOWN ON THE BINGO FARM 


of Gil-ead, ’way down on the Bin- go 


(At any time the word “Bingo” can be inserted as the 
mainstay of an additional chorus, ending with ‘““way down on 
the Bingo Farm.” When it is time to stop, the signal is given 
by a closing chorus consisting merely of ‘We won’t go there 
any more,” three times, leading to a barber shop bird’s-eye 
and the inevitable ‘“‘way down on the Bingo Farm.” ) 


Oh, Mah Lindy 


and other 
Haverfordian Reminiscences 


T Haverford we also had a song which was either O4#, 
Mah Lindy or O Melindy, and whose origin seems rather 
obscure. It made good close harmony of the type of other 
more familiar Lindy songs, and it is given here for what it is 
worth. There was always a special pleasure in singing the 


bipatde) 


three “‘ain’t you’s” near the close. 
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Oh, mah Lin-dy,_ ain’t yo’ nev -er com- in’? ____ Oh, mah 


OH, MAH LINDY III 


Lin- dy, ain’t_—yo’ 


ain’t yo’, ain’t yo’, ain’t yo’ com-in’ home? 


a - com - in’ home? 


We also had a slow harmony song, Oh, Mister, won’t you 
show me the right way home? which was unquestionably an 
ancestor of the later Show Me the Way to Go Home, and far 
better from the barber shop standpoint. There was also Far 
Down the Lane (whose chorus is on page 112), Stars of the 
Summer Night, and My Lady Lou, and we did pretty well 
with Some of These Days and Shine On, Harvest Moon. Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll, incidentally, was written by a Haver- 
fordian, Nat Ayer, and the college has some fine harmony 
songs by C. Linn Seiler, such as The Girl of My Dreams, Old 
Founders Bell, and For Haverford. 


FAR DOWN THE LANE 


- ple _ tree, 


ap 


~ me. 


for 


me. 


for 


wait - ing 


is 


Some - one 


me. 


for 


If this book attempted to include all the songs that make 


even in the barber shop style, it would never 


end. Some of the most familiar need only be mentioned by 
name, and many of them appear in other collections and in 


good harmony, 


individual quartet arrangements that are entirely practical 


and satisfactory. 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart is one of the most popular of 
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them all, equally effective with male or mixed voices, and not 
at all difficult to harmonize, which makes it an ideal number 
for community singing. In the Good Old Summer Time is 
similarly effective, and My Wild Irish Rose has its virtues. 
Then there are Dear Old Girl; Love’s Old Sweet Song; Ida, 
Sweetas Apple Cider; When YouW orea Tulip; Chinatown; 
Down in Jungletown (a good one for fast work); the Cole 
and Johnson classic Under the Bamboo Tree; My Castle on 
the River Nile by the same team; The Old Gray Mare; Round 
Her Neck She Wore a Yellow Ribbon; Lou, Lou, I Love 
You; WhenIt’s Apple Blossom Time in Normandy; Put on 
Your Old Gray Bonnet; On a Chinese Honeymoon; and a 
rather neat one about a Quaker Down in Quaker Town, 
which that persistent harmonizer, Jimmie Reid of Stamford, 
Connecticut, loves to lead. 


Good-night, Ladies 
and 


Soldiers Farewell 


WO farewell songs must be included, even though they 

are almost too well known to require quotation. The first 
is the perennial Good-night, Ladies, which has its share of 
barber shop harmonies, and the other is the classic Soldier's 
Farewell of Johanna Good 
Kinkel. Gooa-night, Night 
Ladies is regularly fol- Lad-eez 
lowed by Merrily We Roll 
Along, which can be sung 
in march or waltz time, 
usually first the one and 
then the other. 


GOOD-NIGHT, LADIES 


dies, 


- night, la - 


good 


la - dies, 


’ 


- night 


Good 


now. 


to leave you 


we're going 


la - dies, 


Good - night, 


a - long, 


roll 


a - long, 


roll 


oh 
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roll 


we 


Mer - ri - ly 


O - ver the deep blue sea. 


a - long, 


Mer - ri - ly we roll 


A second verse merely 


substitutes 
dreams” 
night 


“Sweet 


““Good- 


for 
and it has never 
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9? 
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yet been known actually 


to enda party. A swipe or 
two may be permitted on 


the third repetition of 


9 


, ladies. 


night 


““Good- 
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The chorus of the Soldier’s Farewell is sufficient for a 
musical close, particularly as it contains a solid sequence of 
barber shop chords. 


Fare - well, fare - well, My 


fare - well, 


If you become familiar with the harmonies suggested in 
this book, you will be able to give an infinite variety to any 
impromptu or deliberately rehearsed quartet singing. Many 
of the chords and progressions can be used in a number of 
different songs, and individual tastes and preferences should 
always be given consideration. The matter of key can also be 
left to the convenience of the singers. 

There is nothing hard and fast about any of the arrange- 
ments. They show very little respect for the “rules” of har- 
mony (which all modern composers have consistently 
broken), and they are intentionally made as flexible as pos- 
sible. If any singers take the trouble to work out the best pos- 
sibilities of every musical situation, using whatever models 
they prefer, they can have a lot of fun with this book, and 
possibly startle the neighbors occasionally. So long as they 
treat the whole thing as a game, or an informal hobby, no 
harm is likely to be done, either to participants or to listeners. 


How to Run a Barber Shop Quartet Contest 


ONTESTS can be held locally at any time, as a novel 
form of entertainment, and this type of musical program 
has become increasingly popular all over the country. The 
national championship, first held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the 
most important event of its kind, and the annual contest spon- 
sored by the Park Department of New York City has assumed 
an almost equal significance. Oglebay Park, in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, made a great success of similar contests, which 
draw the biggest outdoor audiences of the summer. The sug- 
gestions below are the results of the practical experience of 
such successful events. 

I. Be sure to have suitable prizes, preferably with some 
barber shop significance, such as shaving outfits. Each mem- 
ber of the winning quartet must have an individual prize, and 
there should be prizes if possible for at least the second and 
possibly the third quartet. The judges should be given spe- 
cial prizes, also of a fitting character. If a professional quar- 
tet can be secured as judges, they may also appear in some 
special numbers on the program. Local business firms can 
sometimes be persuaded to contribute prizes. 

2. Announce the contest well in advance of the date, and 
circularize all the schools and colleges, as well as clubs and 
individual singers within reach. Avoid the handicap of an 
entry fee if possible. If you get too many entries to handle in 
a single evening, hold some preliminary events, perhaps in 
different localities, with the winners eligible for the finals. 
(This system is followed in New York and in the national 
contest. ) 

3. Either require or encourage all quartets to appear in 


characteristic costumes, with some uniformity of style or 
116 
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motive. This adds greatly to the entertainment of the 
audience. 

4. Besure that they all understand what is meant by bar- 
ber shop harmony. Do not encourage the singing of elab- 
orate concert numbers. Make it clear that quartets will be 
judged by the variety and individuality of their harmonies 
and their fidelity to the traditional style, with obvious com- 
parisons of accuracy in pitch, attack and release, correctness 
of interpretation, clearness of enunciation, effectiveness of 
expression, and general showmanship and stage presence. 
The judges may use such standards as the basis of a marking 
system, with 100 for a perfect score, but it is generally better 
to allow them to consult freely and exchange opinions as they 
go, finally arriving at a decision toward which the audience 
may have contributed by its applause. While this general 
approach runs the risk of dictatorship by some strong person- 
ality, itis on the whole preferable to the exact and secret mark- 
ing of mathematical scores, which often result in absurd in- 
dividual disagreements. If the contest is very close, extra 
numbers can always be sung. 

5. Each quartet should be permitted to sing two num- 
bers, or more if the number of entries is less than six or seven. 
One of these numbers must be selected from a list submitted 
to all quartets well in advance. It is better not to demand the 
same number from all contestants, as this grows very monot- 
onous for the listeners. Even with a fairly wide choice there 
will be some duplications. A dozen numbers selected from 
this book will be enough for the required list. In addition to 
the one required and restricted number, each quartet should 
be permitted to sing something absolutely of its own choice, 
although this should also be definitely of the barber shop type. 
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Showmanship and entertainment value should figure strongly 
in the judges’ estimate of these individual numbers. Medleys 
need not be debarred, but it is well to set a time limit of three 
or four minutes on each number. 

6. Set the stage as an actual barber shop of the Gay 
Nineties, using old-fashioned shaving-mugs, pictures of prize 
fighters, copies of the Police Gazette, and soon. There should 
be barbers and a bootblack in attendance, and these may be 
at work while the contest is going on. A dramatic sketch can 
be used to open the program, and a specialty can be intro- 
duced between numbers at any time. The sketch given at the 
end of this book was introduced at Oglebay Park by the Sing- 
ing Millmen, and can be made available for public perform- 
ance on written permission from the author and publisher. 

7. It is important to have a good master of ceremonies, 
and if he can contribute a musical specialty to the program, 
so much the better. He must be an experienced showman, 
with a fund of humor and the ability to ad 1b successfully. 
His name should be made a drawing-card if possible, and it 
may be worth while to import a professional entertainer for 
the purpose, if a first-class local celebrity is not available. 

8. If an admission fee is charged, and even if the audi- 
ence is invited, be sure that the entire program will maintain 
a high standard of entertainment quite aside from the contest 
itself. Don’t let it become too serious a matter at any time, and 
keep the element of humor as much in the foreground as pos- 
sible, so long as the contestants are not insulted or handi- 
capped in any way. Some community singing by the audience 
makes a good close, with all the quartets on the stage to lead 
them. If the judges need some time for their decision, a spe- 
cialty can be introduced by the master of ceremonies or some 
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other sure-fire performer. The presentation of prizes should 
be made on the spot, saving the announcement of the winners 
till the end, if there are several prizes. 

These are the most important points. Details will always 
have to be worked out in relation to local conditions, equip- 
ment, and so on. A strong committee is needed to organize 
and publicize the contest, and there should be an efficient 
stage manager and other helpers behind the scenes. Once a 
contest has been successfully held, it is a good idea to make it 
an annual event, as it is sure to grow in popularity and effec- 
tiveness. 


Barber Shop Harmony” 


A ComMEDY SKETCH BY SIGMUND SPAETH 
Cast of Characters 


Two Barbers: Roger and George 
Two Customers: Smith and Jones 


Scene: A barber shopin the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Stage setting should suggest mirror, shaving-mugs, 
and so on, perhaps with red, white, and blue barber’s-pole 
seen through window. A nickel-plated container for hot 
towels should be prominently displayed. 

Two customers are discovered in barber's chairs, with the 
barbers leaning over them, each armed with some implement 
of his art. The customers’ faces are buried in hot towels, from 
which steam arises. Each barber in turn picks up another 


* Available for public performance, as well as radio or motion pictures, on written 
permission from the author and publisher. 
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hot towel and slaps it on customer, who lifts feet slightly. One 
barber drops towel on floor, blowing on fingers, then picks it 
up with comb and slaps it on just the same. Keep such busi- 
ness going until audience has settled down. All dialogue 
should be carefully timed. 


>K *K * >K >K *K 


Roger: I’ve always said it, George, and I’]l say it again: What 
this world needs is more harmony. 

George (stolidly) : You said it, Roger. 

Roger: Harmony! That’s the word. Too much discord in 
our lives. We’re all restrained, inhibited, smothered 
under false repressions, suffocated with the artificially 
heated layers of ultra-refined civilization. 

George: You said it, Roger. 

Roger (bending over Smith): Shampoo, sir? (Smith grunts 
disgustedly.) He says “No.” Well, as I was saying, 
George (leans elbow on towels over customer’s face), 
harmony isa national, nay, a universal necessity. °We’re 
all buried under the discordant, rough, soggy blankets 
of tradition (bends over customer). Singe the hair? 
(Customer grunts.) He says “No.” 

George: Is he all right, do you think? 

Roger (listening at customer’s heart): Sure, he’s breathing 
fine. 

George (stonily) : Keep him under. Maybe you can sell him 
something. (Bends over Jones.) A little tonic? (Cus- 
tomer grunts.) He says “No.” 

Roger: What do these fellows know about harmony, George? 
Nothing at all. Probably content to wallow in luxurious 
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ease, mindful only of material things, enjoying their 
solid comfort. Am I right, George? 

George (pounding on towels over customer’s face): You 
never said a truer word, Roger. 

Roger: What part do you sing in close harmony, George? 

George: Well, I naturally prefer the tenor. What’s yours, 
Roger? 

Roger: I waver between second tenor and baritone, depend- 
ing on what’s available. Now, if we only had a bass and 
a lead. What is your system of singing tenor, George? 

George: Well, I use the approach-forcing system. I try to 
stay a third above the melody as a rule. 

Roger: Quite right, George. Tonic to mediant, as the experts 
put it. (Takes bottle of tonic off shelf and pours it on 
customer.) (Sings, George joining in.) 


Nine - ty - nine bot -tles a - hang - in’ on the wall, 


Nine - ty - nine _ bot - tles a shang. = in 


one of those bot - tles should hap - pen to fall, There’d be 


nine - ty-eight  bot-- tles a - hang -in’ on he wall. 


(Both shake hands solemnly.) 
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Jones (suddenly throwing off towels and coming up with 
very red face) : Say, what in blazes is going on here? Is 
this a barber shop or a debating society? I’m damn sick 
of lying here and listening to this fool conversation. 

Roger: I knew it, George, I knew it. He’sa basso. Can’t you 
tell it immediatelyP You are a basso, aren’t your Say 
that you’re a basso. 

Jones: Well, er, yes, I am, as it happens. (Sings a line of 
A sleepin the Deep, with barbers joining in, in harmony, 
on “Beware.” ) But how did you know I was a basso? 

Roger: Oh, they always have the tempers. Don’t they, 
George? 

George: You said it, Roger. 

Smith (coming up with very red face): This is an outrage. 
This is an insult. I never heard of such treatment in a 
tonsorial emporium. Why, you lathering blatherskites, 
you infernal, insufferable, indescribable, incomprehen- 
sible—barbers, you! What do you mean by keeping me 
in this ignoble attitude? I came here to be shaved, not to 
listen to orations on harmony. 

Roger (delightedly) : George! Did you ever hear 8h enun- 
ciation? Every syllable clear as crystal. He’s our lead, 
George, he’s our lead; and that makes it a quartet. 

Smith: I refuse to be bullied this way. I demand satisfaction. 
I demand my money back. 

Roger: Don’t be silly. You haven’t paid any money yet. And 
besides you’d look terrible if you didn’t get shaved now. 

Smith: Never mind how I look. I want to know what you’re 
going to do about it. 

Roger: I'm going to organize a quartet and have some har- 
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mony. This gentleman is a splendid basso. George can 
sling amean hightenor. I’ll do the difficult baritone part. 
(Sings. ) 


- 
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and you’re the sec-ond ten - or, and you're the sec-ond ten - or. 


Smith: Don’t try to make a fool out of me. I won’t stand for 
it. Somebody is going to get hurt around here pretty 
soon. (Strikes a fighting pose.) 

Roger: Well, if that’s the way you feel about it, start some- 
thing. Start anything. Start Sweet Adeline. 

Smith: Maybe you think I couldn’t do it. 

Roger: Vl bet you half the tip you can’t. And I hope I lose. 
That’s how I feel about harmony. 

Smith: I used to be able to pitch this about right. Let’s go. 
(Sings.) “Sweet Adeline. .. .” 


(The rest join in, and they sing it through, in 
conventional harmony.) 


Roger: Great! 

Jones: Wonderful! 

George: Excellent! 

Smith: Very good, if I do say it. 

Roger: Not bad, not bad. But one or two places might be 
improved. Why be conventional? Harmony has such 
infinite variety. For instance, after the lead sings “For 
you I pine,” we should go to a seventh chord, instead of 
just staying on the tonic. George, you just sing your 
note three times, and then move up halfa step. (Sings.) 
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The lead stays right on his note. The basso moves up a 
half step at a time. (Sings.) And I do the difficult bari- 
tone part. Now then. Lead! 

(They all sing.) 


Smith: That’s a humdinger. 
Jones: Let’s do it again! 


For ‘you 1 


(They repeat.) 
Smith: Hot dog! 


Roger: Now there’s a wonderful diminished seventh possible 
on “the flower of my heart.” George goes to a high G. 
(Sings.) “Of my heart.” The lead goes up instead of 
down. (Sings.) The basso comes up on a lovely half- 
tone. (Sings.) And I fill in the difficult baritone part. 
Now try it, starting with “You're the flower.” 


(They sing.) 


Smith: Zowie! 


Roger: Once more, and hold it. 
(They sing.) (They solemnly 
shake hands all around. ) 


Roger: Now all the way through once more, with the new 
chords, and a good barber shop ending. 


(They sing it again, adding “And she lives down in 
our alley.” ) 
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Roger: Well, now we're started! 

Smith: Sure. Don’t stop now. 

Jones: Nobody’s waiting. Let’s keep going. 

George: How about My Fvaline? 

Smith: And Way Down Y onder in the Cornfield? 

Jones: And In the Evening by the Moonlight? (Use selec- 
tions desired. ) 

Roger: What we need is a medley. 

Smith: Sure. Let’s get ’em all in. 

Roger: As I was saying, George, what this world needs is 
more harmony. 

George: You said it, Roger. 


(They sing a medley of close harmony.) 


THE END 


st. 


